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Letter  from   Australia 

I  am  on  the  move  again — this  time  I  am  going  to  RAAF  Base  Darwin,  N.T. 
.  .  .  With  the  increase  in  activity  up  north,  I  shall  have  to  cover  a  base  south  of 
Darwin  plus  one  in  New  Guinea,  and  your  ever  welcome  and  most  appreciated 
LINK  magazine  will  be  more  than  ever  needed. 

As  yet  I  have  been  unsuccessful  in  getting  the  Board  of  Principal  Chaplains  to 
agree  to  the  ordering  of  THE  LINK  in  the  bulk,  but  I  have  not  given  up.  Will  you 
please  change  my  address? 

— Chaplain  Norman  H.  Lawless,  RAAF  Base,  Darwin  N.T.,  Australia. 

Wants  to  Adopt  Hungarian  Refugee 

I  am  a  sergeant  in  the  U.S.  Army.  While  reading  the  November,  1964,  issue  of 
THE  LINK,  I  came  across  the  article  by  Dale  Whitney  about  Paul  Heber's  work 
with  Hungarian  refugees.  I  myself  am  a  refugee  Hungarian  .  .  .  but  I  cannot 
have  children  so  I  would  like  to  adopt  a  Hungarian  boy  and  a  Hungarian  girl.  I 
would  appreciate  it  if  you  would  give  me  some  information  on  this  subject. 

— D/Sgt  Antal  T.  Fikly,  B-8-2,  Ft.  Jackson,  S.C.  29207. 
(We  have  sent  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  Dale  Whitney  who  in  turn  will  send  the 
request  to  Paul  Heber.  However,  Miss  Whitney  says  it  is  most  difficult  to  make 
arrangements  for  the  adoption  of  these  children.  Yet  she  will  convey  Sgt.  Fikly  s 
request  to  Paul  Heber  in  Vienna.) 

{Continued  on  page  65) 
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eace  Is 


My  Profession 


By  Frederick  W.  Brink 


SWORDS  are  rattling  throughout 
the  world.  Overflights,  peace- 
keeping missions,  border  violations, 
blockades — all  threaten  to  force  the 
swords  from  the  scabbards.  Alpha- 
betical designations  with  military 
overtones  blossom  everywhere.  Con- 
gress and  the  Pentagon  debate 
manned  bombers  as  against  missiles, 
nuclear  as  against  conventional 
powered  ships.  Americans  in  uni- 
form are  wounded  and  die  in  wars 
that  are  not  wars.  Throughout  the 
civilized  world,  there  are  "wars  and 
rumors  of  wars." 

Through  it  all  Americans  in  uni- 
form ask:  "Is  this  trip  necessary?  Did 
I  don  my  uniform  to  fight,  or  to  pro- 
tect my  country  from  the  need  to 
fight?  Am  I  here  for  destruction  or 
as  an  ambassador  of  peace?" 

In  partial  answer  come  the  words 
of  the  poet: 

We   would   be   peaceful,    Lord,    but 

when  we  must, 
Help   us   to   thunder  hard  the   blow 

that's  just. 


The  American  in  uniform  is  in  a 
truly  ambiguous  situation.  He  has 
been  taught  to  fight.  He  has  been 
trained  to  kill.  He  is  equipped  to 
destroy.  Yet  in  his  heart  he  wants 
peace.  Peace,  not  war,  is  his  profes- 
sion. His  military  weapons  are  in- 
tended to  protect  more  than  to  con- 
quer. 

Through  all  their  history  Ameri- 
cans have  endeavored  to  abide  by 
the  principle  that  they  do  not  start 
wars.  Whenever  necessary,  they 
have  helped  to  end  them  and  have 
not  counted  the  cost.  Today,  as  in 
the  past,  Americans  live  for  peace 
and  understanding,  not  for  destruc- 
tion. It  has  very  truly  been  said  that 
"even  in  the  midst  of  war  there  is  a 
nostalgia,  a  sense  that  men  ought  not 
to  be  there.  So  even  though  we  fight 
many  wars,  still  we  have  the  convic- 
tion that  this  is  not  man's  real  busi- 
ness. Man  longs  and  prays  for  peace 
and  hopes  that  his  present  sacrifice 
will  bring  that  peace." 

Only  by  a  creed  of  peace  and  a 
belief  in  a  peace  with  honor  and 
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justice  for  every  nation,  peace  with 
freedom  for  every  people,  can  the 
nations  of  the  world  live  long  to- 
gether. Peace  is  the  world's  need  and 
the  service  man's  profession.  No 
matter  what  sacrifice  may  be  de- 
manded, no  matter  that  he  wears  the 
uniform  of  war,  this  is  his  credo: 
"Peace  is  my  profession." 

This  is  true  despite  the  fact  that 
the  military  man  is  trained  for  war. 
He  sits  in  a  silo,  poised  to  press  a  but- 
ton and  unloose  a  nuclear  holocaust. 
He  prowls  beneath  the  sea,  possessed 
of  a  capacity  to  remain  hidden  even 
as  he  speeds  death  to  a  target  a  thou- 
sand miles  away.  He  soars  in  the 
atmosphere,  ready  to  unleash  his  re- 
taliatory missile.  He  crawls  the 
jungles  of  Southeast  Asia  directing 
others  in  their  acts  of  war. 

Yet  he  clings  to  the  conviction  and 
insists  that  peace,  not  war  is  his  pro- 
fession. For  he  knows  that  he  is  pro- 
viding time  for  the  statesmen  of  the 
world  to  follow  the  avenues  of  peace 
and  understanding.  He  knows  that 
his  part  in  the  cultivation  of  oppor- 
tunities for  friendship,  compassion, 
understanding  at  a  lower  level  will 
bear  fruit  at  a  much  higher  level.  He 
knows  that  peace  does  not  come 
easily,  but  that  instead  it  comes 
through  "blood,  sweat,  and  tears." 
He  knows  that  nothing  as  precious  as 
peace  can  be  achieved  without 
sacrifice.  So  he  stands  ready  if  need 
be  to  make  himself  a  part  of  that 
sacrifice. 

WAR  brings  out  the  worst  and 
best  in  men — which  it  will 
be  depends  largely  upon  what  a  man 
believes.  So,  in  a  sense,  the  Christian 


in  uniform  must  be  a  theologian, 
concerned  with  what  he  believes 
about  man's  nature,  man's  destiny, 
and  man's  way  of  life.  If  every  man 
is  important  in  the  eyes  of  God  (and 
to  a  Christian  every  man  is  of  vital 
importance),  if  every  man  has  per- 
sonal worth  and  integrity,  then  no 
sacrifice  is  too  great  to  guarantee 
him  that  worth.  If  man's  destiny  is 
that  he  be  free  to  develop  in  accord 
with  his  God-given  rights,  then  no 
sacrifice  is  too  great  to  guarantee 
him  that  destiny.  If  man's  way  of  life 
is  intended  to  be  in  the  pattern  of 
the  Prince  of  Peace,  then  no  sacrifice 
is  too  great  to  guarantee  him  that 
way. 

The  Christian  in  uniform  is  like 
every  other  professional  man.  A 
physician's  profession  is  to  heal; 
when  confronted  with  disease,  he 
uses  every  remedy  to  combat  it.  A 
jurist's  profession  is  the  preservation 
of  justice;  when  confronted  with 
crime  or  injustice  he  fights  against  it 
with  every  means  at  his  disposal.  A 
teacher's  profession  is  to  educate; 
when  confronted  with  ignorance  he 
takes  steps  to  eradicate  the  ignor- 
ance. The  serviceman's  profession  is 
peace;  when  confronted  with  phi- 
losophies of  government  that  threat- 
en to  destroy  peace  by  removing  the 
freedom  of  nations,  by  denying  the 
worth  of  the  individual,  he  fights  to 
preserve  the  conditions  in  which 
peace  can  endure.  In  all  the  far- 
flung  corners  of  the  globe  to  which 
he  is  sent,  therefore,  the  American 
serviceman  finds  himself  engaged  in 
a  conflict  of  the  heart  and  of  the 
mind,  as  well  as  of  the  force  of  arms. 

The  American  in  uniform  creates 


for  other  nations  the  image  of  peace 
or  the  image  of  war.  In  most  of  the 
foreign  places  to  which  he  will  go, 
he  is  the  only  American  the  people 
on  the  street  will  see.  The  official 
ambassadors  of  his  country  will  be 
meeting  in  conference  with  the  lead- 
ers of  his  nation,  but  so  busy  will 
they  be  with  their  deliberations  that 
hard  as  they  may  try,  they  will 
largely  remain  figureheads  to  the 
average  native  citizen.  That  citizen, 
on  the  other  hand,  sees  the  man  in 
uniform.  That  citizen's  decision  as  to 
whether  America  really  desires  peace 
will  largely  be  formed  by  the  actions 
and  attitudes  of  the  individual  Amer- 
ican soldier,  sailor,  marine,  or  air- 
man. 

The  multitudes  of  orphanages  that 
American  military  personnel  have 
sponsored  in  war-torn  countries,  the 
millions  of  dollars  they  have  joyously 
contributed  to  ease  the  suffering  of 
conquered  people,  the  eagerness 
with  which  they  engage  in  any  ac- 
tivity that  shows  sympathy  for  the 
victims  of  war — all  are  indicative  of 
the  unconscious  role  of  ambassador 
for  peace.  But  good  as  these  things 
have  been,  more  than  this  is  needed 
if  the  American  in  uniform  is  to 
demonstrate  that  peace  is  his  pro- 
fession. If  he  really  wants  to 
demonstrate  his  role  of  ambassador 
for  his  country  and  for  peace,  the 
man  in  uniform  will  take  pains  to 
demonstrate  certain  personal  pat- 
terns of  living  to  the  people  around 
him. 

He  will  start  by  conducting  him- 
self at  all  times  in  such  a  way  as  to 
merit  their  respect  and  good  faith. 
If  he  evidences  hostility,  he  breeds 


enmity.  If  he  dominates,  he  breeds 
fear  and  hatred.  But  if  he  demon- 
strates fairness,  he  encourages  jus- 
tice. If  he  deals  with  others 
honestly,  he  supports  truth  and  un- 
derstanding. If  he  proves  himself  a 
man  of  integrity,  he  generates  re- 
ceptiveness  for  the  truth  for  which 
he  stands.  If  he  merits  respect  for 
himself  as  an  individual,  he  will  be 
sponsoring  respect  for  his  country 
and  its  aims. 

He  will  continue  as  an  ambassa- 
dor for  peace  by  carefully  and  de- 
liberately observing  the  local  laws. 
As  an  American  serviceman  he  is  a 
guest  of  the  country  in  which  he 
finds  himself.  As  a  guest,  he  is  sub- 
ject to  the  local  laws,  just  as  natives 
of  that  country  would  be  subject  to 
American  laws  if  visiting  in  America. 
Since  law  always  exists  for  the  wel- 
fare and  protection  of  the  people, 
his  profession  of  peace  would  be 
denied  by  assuming  or  acting  as  if 
he  were  above  the  law.  The  fact  that 
he  is  an  American  certainly  gives 
him  no  privilege  for  any  such  action. 

Too,  he  will  let  the  people  of  the 
country  in  which  he  may  be  run 
their  country  the  way  they  want  to. 
It  is  their  country.  He  is  present  to 
assist,  not  to  dictate.  When  he  at- 
tempts to  dictate  the  policies  of  the 
people  around  him,  he  only  destroys 
the  image  of  peace  and  substitutes 
the  image  of  power.  He  is  not  there 
to  declare  the  American  way  of  life 
is  the  only  way,  or  that  it  is  superior 
to  every  other  way.  He  is  there  to 
permit  the  people  of  that  country  to 
have  their  own  way  of  life,  to  enjoy 
freedom  in  their  own  way. 


THE  American  serviceman  abroad 
is  indeed  an  ambassador,  both  of 
the  morality  and  of  the  ideals  of  his 
country.  It  is  expected  of  him  that 
he  will  not  sell  his  country  short  by 
his  own  shortsightedness  or  his  own 
selfishness  in  word  or  attitude. 

As  a  man  in  uniform,  the  Christian 
serviceman  has  learned  the  skills  of 
waging  war,  flying  airplanes,  sailing 
ships,  driving  tanks,  aiming  guns. 
Now  it  is  up  to  him  to  learn  the  skills 
of  waging  peace.  He  must  learn 
what  is  involved  in  adhering  to  his 
credo:  "Peace  is  my  profession/'  He 
cannot  be  a  killer  in  heart  and  in 
purpose.  He  must  be  an  emissary  of 
peace  in  will  and  in  fact.  His  creed 
must  not  be  an  empty  phrase.  Peace 
must  indeed  be  his  profession.  So  let 
the  nature  of  that  profession  be 
clearly  understood. 

Peace  is  a  profession  of  hate  and 
love:  a  hatred  for  war  and  all  that 
it  entails,  a  love  for  the  warrior  re- 
gardless of  his  uniform.  When  hatred 
spills  over  into  enmity  against  in- 
dividuals or  against  groups  of  in- 
dividuals who  face  each  other  across 
nations'  borders,  war  becomes  almost 
inevitable.  But  when  hatred  is  re- 
placed by  love  in  every  effort  to 
understand,  to  aid,  to  encourage 
toward  growth,  then  peace  is  fos- 
tered. 

Peace  is  a  profession  of  dedica- 
tion: a  deliberate  dedication  of  the 
complete  performance  of  the  task 
that  must  be  done  to  remove  from 
the  world  the  disruptive  seeds  that 
sprout  into  the  mushrooms  of  atomic 
bombs.  Such  dedication  comes  not 
from  a  sense  of  being  ordered  to 
wage  war,  but  from  a  consciousness 


of  being  privileged  to  wage  peace. 

Peace  is  a  profession  of  introspec- 
tion: with  eyes  open  to  the  evils 
that  create  war,  with  eyes  turned  in- 
ward to  see  the  seeds  of  those  evils, 
within  one's  own  personal  philoso- 
phy, and  with  hands  open  and  at 
work  to  correct  those  evils  and  de- 
stroy seeds  when  found  in  one's  self, 
in  society,  or  in  the  world.  Peace  is 
a  profession  of  introspection  that 
the  serviceman  carries  with  him 
wherever  his  military  orders  may 
take  him,  not  just  at  home  in  the 
security  of  his  own  land. 

Peace  is  a  profession  of  conviction. 
The  military  man  has  a  definite  rea- 
son for  what  he  does  and  for  the 
uniform  he  wears.  As  an  American 
he  has  learned  so  much  about  how 
to  live  he  has  tended  to  forget  why 
he  does  so.  He  does  not  want  to  live 
for  himself  alone.  He  is  granted  life 
by  a  God  who  wants  peace  and  un- 
derstanding among  men.  His  reason 
for  living  is,  in  essence,  to  advance 
that  peace.  Into  whatever  situation 
his  military  status  takes  him  he  goes 
in  the  spirit  expressed  by  Air  Force 
Captain  Edwin  G.  Shank  shortly  be- 
fore he  was  killed  in  Vietnam:  "to 
do  the  best  job  possible  for  our  coun- 
try"— and  we  would  add,  for  our 
God. 

Peace  is  a  profession  of  pride: 
pride  in  the  right  to  choose  to  wear 
a  uniform  rather  than  being  forced 
to  do  so;  pride  in  a  profession  that 
offers  opportunities  to  remove  the  in- 
justices that  separate  men;  pride  in 
a  country  that  seeks  not  to  advance 
its  own  well-being  at  the  expense 
of  other  countries,  but  seeks  only  to 
enable    all    countries    to    have    the 
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freedom  necessary  for  their  own  ad- 
vancement. 

Garbed  in  the  uniform  of  a  peace- 
loving  nation,  armed  with  the  tools 
of  war  but  required  to  use  those 
tools  only  as  a  last  resort,  inspired 
by  the  concern  that  all  men  should 
be  free  from  domination  by  philoso- 
phies   that    deny    their    God-given 


worth,  convinced  that  peace  itself  is 
of  more  value  than  mere  life,  going 
wherever  he  is  sent  to  be  an  am- 
bassador of  understanding  and  ser- 
vice rather  than  a  harbinger  of  hate, 
the  Christian  in  uniform  stands 
strong  in  his  conviction  and  declares 
with  truth:  "Peace  is  my  profession." 


HOW  TILL 
IRE  YOK? 


By  George  S.  Wilson 


AT  our  house  in  one  doorway  there  are  some  pencil  marks  with 
initials  and  dates  showing  the  height  of  the  Wilson  children  at 
different  ages.  (If  the  civil  engineer  is  reading  this — the  marks  will 
wash  off.) 

The  children  are  proud  of  growing  tall.  They  measure  themselves 
against  each  other.  How  tall  are  you?  What  do  you  measure  yourself 
by? 

When  I  was  coaching  basketball  for  FEAMCOM  Air  Base  in  Japan, 
the  story  went  around  that  all  the  incoming  people  at  the  "repple 
depple"  (replacement  depot)  had  to  walk  through  a  six-foot  high 
doorway.  If  they  had  to  duck  they  were  sent  over  to  me  for  tryouts 
the  next  afternoon. 

I  did  see  a  lot  of  tall  men.  Big  as  they  were,  some  of  them  were 
midgets  in  the  qualities  that  make  real  men  and  women. 

How  tall  are  you  in  character?  How  tall  do  you  stand  in  quality 
of  spirit?  How  tall  are  you  in  usefulness?  How  do  you  measure  your- 
self? Do  you  measure  yourself  by  the  best  you  know,  or  just  by  those 
over  whom  you  think  you  are  superior?  How  tall  are  you  in  all  the 
dimensions  of  life  measured  by  the  best  you  know?  Not  so  tall? 
Then  let's  all  stretch  1  ■  ■ 
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Mr.  Kim  treasures  this  old  snapshot  of  the  crew  of  Lady  Luck  II. 


^Memorial  to  Steven  Who  T)ied 


By  Jack  Muhlenbeck 


I'D  like  to  think  someone  did  the 
same  for  my  brother  when  his 
plane  went  down  in  Burma  two 
years  earlier." 

This  simple  sentence  explains  why 
fifty-year-old  Duk  Kyeung  Kim  of 
Namhae,  Korea,  has  spent  almost 
twenty  years  of  his  life,  enduring 
both  the  ridicule  of  his  friends  and 
the  tortures  of  his  enemies,  to  build 
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a  still  uncompleted  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  the  only  U.S.  military 
men  to  lose  their  lives  on  Korean 
soil  during  World  War  II. 

The  story  of  Mr.  Kim  and  "his 
airmen"  began  on  August  6,  1945, 
just  one  week  before  the  war  was 
going  to  end  and  the  same  day  the 
first  atomic  bomb  was  going  to  drop 
on  Japan. 


1 

I 


A  record  of  the  struggle  of  Duk  Kyeung  Kim  to  mark  the  lonely 
grave  of  eleven  brave  Americans — the  only  U.S.  military  men 
to  die  in  Korea  during  World  War  II. 


For  on  that  day  the  crew  of  the 
B-24  Lady  Luck  II  received  orders 
for  what  proved  to  be  its  final  mis- 
sion— bomb  the  Japanese  controlled 
harbor  at  Yosu,  Korea,  some  forty 
miles  to  the  west  of  Namhae.  Lady 
Luck  II  was  piloted  by  First  Lieu- 
tenant Edward  Mills  of  Carbondale, 
Pennsylvania.  His  crew  came  from 
Boston  of  the  East  to  Sacramento  of 
the  West,  and  from  Red  Wing, 
Minnesota,  to  Tampa,  Florida. 

Luck  was  not  with  the  Lady  that 
night  as  the  unusually  heavy  ground 
fire  tore  through  the  plane.  Dropping 
slowly,  Lady  Luck  II  headed  back 
to  her  base  at  Okinawa  but  got  no 
farther  than  the  3,000  foot  peak  of 
Mount  Mangun. 

"About  2  a.m.  the  morning  of 
August  7,  we  heard  the  roar  of  some 
undropped  bombs  exploding,"  re- 
called the  mild-mannered  druggist  in 
his  modest  home  recently.  "Looking 
toward  Mangun  we  could  see  the 
flames.  We  thought  the  Americans 
were  bombing  our  island." 

The  next  morning  Kim  and  some 
of  his  friends  climbed  to  the  scene 
of  the  crash,  cordoned  off  by  Japa- 
nese troops  stationed  on  the  island. 
The  Japanese  took  what  they  wanted, 
leaving  the  bodies  lay  with  an  off- 
hand "bury  them  if  you  wish"  to 
Kim  and  the  other  villagers. 

Asian  customs  say  persons  handle 
the  dead  only  of  their  immediate 
families.    The    other    villagers    mut- 


tered to  themselves  and  moved 
away.  Kim  did  not.  These  men  had 
no  family  here.  And  they  had  given 
their  lives  to  help  free  Korea  from 
Japanese  rule.  Could  he  leave  their 
bodies  prey  for  the  wild  animals  he 
knew  lived  high  in  the  peaks? 

Having  no  tools  with  which  to  dig, 
Kim  and  two  friends  covered  the 
bodies  with  stones  and  sadly  made 
their  way  down  the  mountain,  not 
knowing  the  trouble  they  had  wel- 
comed. 

Two  days  later  the  Japanese  mili- 
tary police  entered  Kim's  house  and 
began  to  question  him.  "Why  had  he 
covered  the  bodies?  Was  it  true  that 
he  had  been  telling  other  villagers 
the  war  would  end  soon?  Where  did 
he  get  this  information?" 

Kim  told  nothing,  not  revealing 
that  he  had  heard  radio  reports  from 
China  that  the  Allies  were  moving 
closer  to  Japan  each  day. 

For  the  rest  of  the  week,  Kim 
was  tortured  daily  by  the  Imperial 
Army.  He  still  carries  on  his  fore- 
head a  mark  where  he  was  branded 
with  a  hot  iron.  Suddenly  on  August 
16  he  was  told  he  could  go  home, 
the  war  had  ended. 

AMERICAN  forces  landed  in 
Korea  in  November  and  Kim 
journeyed  to  Pusan  to  tell  of  the 
bodies  buried  in  the  hills.  The  fol- 
lowing March,  after  the  mountain 
snow  and  ice  had  melted,  American 
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It  took  years  of  hard  work  and  much  sacrifice  to  complete  this  very  simple 
marker  at  the  grave  of  the  crewmen  lost  on  the  Island  of  Namhae. 


occupation  soldiers  collected  the 
bodies  for  shipment  to  the  U.S.  and 
everyone  forgot  about  Lady  Luck, 
except  Kim. 

Climbing  the  mountain  again  in 
May,  Kim  found  part  of  a  body 
missed  by  the  recovery  party.  Again 
he  went  to  Pusan  to  inform  the  6th 
Division  commander,  but  the  com- 
mand had  moved  north.  He  returned 
to  the  peak  to  bury  the  remains  and 
top  the  grave  with  azaleas  and  wild 
chrysanthemums.  He  marked  the 
crash  site  with  a  wooden  cross  hewn 
from  nearby  pine. 

On  the  second  anniversary  of  the 
crash,  August  17,  1947,  Kim  again 
made  the  two-hour  climb  to  find  that 
woodcutters  had  taken  the  cross  for 
firewood.  It  was  then  he  decided 
that  "his"  airmen  needed  a  real 
marker. 

His  plans  met  with  ridicule  and 
disappointment. 

By  the  end  of  1947  Korea  was 
caught  in  a  political  squeeze.  Com- 
munists were  active  in  many  parts  of 
the  country,  including  the  Island  of 
Namhae.  And  the  powerful  political 
right  was  agitating  for  an  end  to 
U.S.  Military  Government.  It  was  a 
poor  time  to  be  pro-American. 

It  became  obvious  to  Kim  that  if 
he  wanted  a  marker  built  he  would 
have  to  finance  and  build  it  himself. 
How? 

Kim  stopped  smoking  and  drink- 
ing and  saved  his  money  in  a  small 
cardboard  box.  Part  of  the  profits 
from  his  drug  store  also  went  into 


the  "fund"  box.  But  with  his  family 
growing — he  now  has  seven  chil- 
dren— progress  was  slow. 

(Asked  about  his  large  family, 
Kim  smiled  and  said  he  was  hoping 
to  have  twelve  children,  to  keep  one 
himself  and  give  one  to  each  family 
who  had  lost  a  son  in  Korea.  He  has 
now  given  up  the  idea  as  "im- 
practical.") 

In  1948  Kim  was  given  a  charter 
to  form  the  "U.S.  Air  Force  Me- 
morial Activities  Association."  Mem- 
bership soon  grew  to  five,  including 
Mrs.  Kim  and  three  close  friends. 

In  the  spring  of  1949  work  began 
on  the  monument,  to  be  a  five-foot 
granite  marker  on  a  seven  foot 
pedestal.  This  time  the  Communists 
prevented  progress.  They  were  train- 
ing in  the  hills  nearby  and  wanted 
no  interference.  They  made  it  clear 
— leave  and  take  the  stonemasons 
along  or  all  would  be  killed.  Work 
was  halted — the  masons,  too,  had 
families. 

Work  began  anew  in  1950  with 
the  same  results.  And  then  came 
June  25. 

Moving  swiftly,  the  Communist 
Army  marched  into  Namhae  in  Au- 
gust, less  than  two  months  after  it 
had  knifed  across  the  paper  curtain 
known  as  the  38th  parallel. 

One  of  the  first  persons  they 
looked  for  was  the  pro-American 
Kim.  Kim  fled  for  his  life  but  the 
local  Reds  informed  where  his  hiding 
place  was  and  he  was  soon  found. 
His  savings  were  taken  and  his  drug 
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Mr.  Kim  takes  care  of  the  burial  plot  just  above  the  marker. 


store  burned  to  ashes  as  an  example. 

Recalling  those  days  some  fifteen 
years  ago,  Kim  said  he  was  sure  he 
was  going  to  die  but,  accepting  life 
in  true  Confucius  fashion,  was  not 
too  concerned.  "After  all,  you  must 
give  blood  for  blood,"  he  said,  mean- 
ing he  knew  some  Koreans  would 
have  to  die  to  repay  the  American 
soldiers  who  were  being  killed  daily 
by  the  invaders  from  the  north. 

Kim  wasn't  killed,  but  he  suffered 
a  broken  thumb,  a  punctured  ear- 
drum, and  severe  beatings.  "Why 
the  monument?  Why  the  help  for 
the  U.S.  Army?"  The  questions  con- 
tinued. 

Again  the  Air  Force  saved  Kim's 
life.  During  a  night  raid  he  managed 
to  escape  and  make  his  way  to  the 


hills  until  the  Red  tide  was  turned 
back. 

But  now  there  was  nothing  left. 
His  store  was  gone,  his  money  box 
empty.  With  the  help  of  a  friend  he 
rebuilt  his  business  and  began  sav- 
ing money  again,  even  cutting  his 
own  food  ration,  to  build  a  marker, 
"If  it  weighed  only  one  pound." 

FOR  four  years  he  collected 
money  for  the  tribute  and  by 
1955  work  had  progressed  to  the 
point  where  he  traveled  to  Seoul  to 
ask  Korea's  first  President,  Dr.  Syng- 
man  Rhee  to  write  the  epitaph:  "A 
memorial  monument  to  U.S.  Airmen 
who  rendered  distinguished  service 
during  the  War"  which  is  chiseled 
into  the  monument's  face. 
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On  the  base  are  Kim's  own  words: 
"Eleven  men  and  officers  of  the  U.S. 
Air  Force  died  here  for  the  cause  of 
freedom  and  justice  on  the  7th  of 
August,  1945.  Fighting  against  the 
Japanese  aggressors  under  the  lead- 
ership of  President  Truman  and 
General  McArthur  during  the  Pacific 
War.  We  solemnly  dedicate  this 
monument  as  a  token  of  our  grati- 
tude to  and  for  the  memory  of  the 
brave  warriors." 

In  May  of  1956  the  first  part  of 
his  dream  was  complete;  the  mem- 
morial  was  finished. 

Formal  dedication  was  November 
30,  1956,  with  more  than  two  hun- 
dred persons  attending.  Col.  David 
H.  Chatterton,  who  was  assigned  to 
the  6146th  U.S.  Air  Force  Advisory 


Group  at  Sach'on,  represented 
former  President  Eisenhower. 

One  of  Kim's  most  prized  posses- 
sions was  a  letter  from  President 
Eisenhower  praising  his  work  as  a 
"lasting  symbol  of  Korean-American 
friendship  .  .  .  emphasizing  the  re- 
spect for  human  dignity." 

But  as  happened  many  times  in 
his  life,  Kim  has  lost  something  he 
prized  very  much — the  letter  was 
given  to  a  Korean  movie  firm  making 
a  newsreel  of  the  Namhae  monu- 
ment and  has  become  lost. 

Just  how  much  money  Kim  has 
spent  he  will  not  say  but  it  is  certain 
that  he  has  saved  and  invested  more 
than  a  thousand  dollars,  in  a  country 
where  wages  average  $30  a  month. 
(Continued  on  page  55) 


Mr.  Kim  and  his  family  pose  in  front  of  the  family  drugstore  which  is  also 
used  as  the  headquarters  for  the  five-member  U.S.  Air  Force  War  Memorial 
Activities  Association,  Namhae,  Korea. 
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One  Talent  but  No  Alibis 


By  Graham  R.  Hodges 


SOME  imaginary  alibis  and  people 
who  had  a  right  to  use  them: 

"God,  I'm  not  athletic.  I'm  shy.  I 
don't  do  well  in  school.  I'm  queer 
looking  and  I  don't  fit  in  with  the 
crowd.  I'm  good  in  just  one  thing: 
mathematics,  and  the  other  guys 
don't  rate  that  very  high."  His  name? 
Albert  Einstein. 

"Dear  Lord,  this  illness  has  left 
me  with  a  paralyzed  right  arm.  I 
can't  carry  on  my  work.  Let  some- 
body else  continue.  Laboratory  work 
is  too  exhausting  for  me."  Who? 
Louis  Pasteur. 

"God,  the  fire  which  destroyed  our 
home  left  me  crippled;  the  toes  on 
my  foot  burned  off;  my  legs  covered 
with  scar  tissue.  The  doctor  says 
I'll  never  walk  again.  Sorry  I  can't 
do  my  share  in  life."  This  person 
was  Glenn  Cunningham,  once  Amer- 
ica's Olympic  mile  runner,  who  con- 
quered his  infirmity  by  sheer  grit. 

"Lord,  this  bone  disease  makes  me 
a  complete  bed  patient.  I  can't  do 


a  single  thing.  True,  I  can  write 
poetry,  but  I  don't  feel  like  it."  But 
she  wrote  despite  terrible  pain,  and 
is  one  of  America's  favorite  poets, 
and  you'd  never  guess  from  her 
poems  that  she  had  a  care  in  the 
world.  Jane  Merchant  is  her  name. 

"God,  I'm  a  Negro  girl  in  the 
New  York  tenements.  What  hope 
do  I  have?"  Althea  Gibson  practiced 
tennis  in  the  asphalt  jungle  and  be- 
came our  nation's  number  one  wom- 
an tennis  player. 

We  could  go  on  and  on  listing 
men  and  women  of  achievement  who 
were  people  of  one  talent,  largely, 
but  who  used  this  one  talent  until 
it  more  than  made  up  for  the  lack 
of  others. 

Let's  bring  the  illustrations  down 
to  earth,  nearer  our  everyday  level. 
A  woman  in  our  church  with  limited 
education  has  the  knack  of  taking 
wild  flowers  and  weeds  from  the 
roadside  and  making  flower  arrange- 
ments for  the  altar.  She  can't  make  a 


Mr.   Hodges  is  pastor  of  the  Emmanuel   Congregational   Church, 
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speech,  preach  a  sermon,  or  teach  a 
class.  But  her  flower  arrangements 
are  works  of  art. 

One  underprivileged  dirty-faced 
seventh  grade  kid  used  to  give  me 
a  lot  of  trouble  in  church  until  I 
discovered  that  he  was  a  mechanical 
whiz.  After  that  he  always  ran  the 
movie  projector  in  all  church  meet- 
ings. Always  reliable,  he  got  a  good 
recommendation  from  me  when  he 
went  on  to  trade  school  and  later  to 
a  good  job. 

No  Alibis  for  the  One  Talent  Guy 

If  any  point  is  clear  in  the  parable 
of  the  talents  in  Matthew  25:14-30, 
it  is  this:  God  gives  to  all  of  us  at 
least  one  personal  trait,  gift,  or  qual- 
ity which  we  can  use,  develop  and 
multiply.  Furthermore,  he  holds  the 
one  talent  man  just  as  responsible 
as  the  man  with  five  or  two. 

Jesus  wisely  didn't  let  the  one  tal- 
ent servant  off  the  hook  just  because 
he  had  only  one.  Whatever  that  tal- 
ent consisted  of,  God  held  him  re- 
sponsible. The  actual  story  in  the 
Bible  used  the  word  talent,  which 
was  a  large  sum  of  money.  It  is 
merely  a  very  fortunate  coincidence 
that  talent  in  the  English  language 
means  a  personal  gift  which  we  are 
born  with  and  which  may  be  de- 
veloped through  use  and  practice. 

When  I  was  younger  I  thought 
how  unfair  Jesus  was  to  the  one 
talent  fellow.  Why  pick  on  him? 
Why  didn't  he  reverse  the  roles  and 
show  the  five  talent  guy  as  an  irre- 
sponsible wastrel  instead  of  blasting 
away  at  the  poor  servant  with  just 
one  talent? 

I  believe  Jesus  deliberately  chose 


the  one  talent  servant  because  he 
represents  the  vast  majority  of  us. 
None  can  escape.  Also,  if  we  really 
want  to  alibi  our  way  out  of  an 
honest  effort  to  develop  our  talents 
for  God's  glory  and  man's  service,  we 
can  always  say,  "I'm  not  gifted  like 
so-and-so.  I  don't  have  anything  on 
the  ball.   I'll  just  sit  this  one  out." 

Choosing  the  one  talent  man 
closes  all  the  loopholes.  There's  no 
way  out.  Neither  the  color  of  our 
skin,  nor  poverty  of  childhood,  nor 
lack  of  looks,  nor  inadequate  school- 
ing can  let  us  off  the  hook.  If  a  man 
is  smart  enough  to  say,  "God  doesn't 
expect  much  of  me,  because  he 
didn't  give  me  much  to  start  with," 
he  is  also  smart  enough  to  make  use 
of  his  talents  if  he  will. 

What  did  the  one  talent  servant 
do  with  his  Master's  money?  Hid  it 
in  the  ground  (Mt.  25:25).  Isn't  that 
what  we  do  when  we  let  our  God- 
given  bodies,  minds,  and  spirits  sim- 
ply wither  away  from  disuse?  Money 
at  least  can  draw  interest.  The  dumb 
servant  in  the  Bible  got  a  good  scold- 
ing for  not  putting  his  master's 
money  in  the  bank  to  draw  four 
per  cent. 

But  personal  gifts  of  ours  endowed 
by  our  Creator  don't  have  such  a 
fortunate  quality.  He  didn't  provide 
a  talent  bank. 

No,  the  old  law  of  atrophy  applies 
here.  That  which  we  do  not  use  we 
lose.  Use  or  lose.  This  is  the  ancient 
law  of  personality.  If  we  don't  per- 
fect our  talents  through  mind  or 
muscle,  they  simply  disappear.  Like 
ice  cubes  put  in  storage  in  a  kitchen 
stove,  they  evaporate. 

Let's  face  it.   About  ninety-nine 
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per  cent  of  us  are  one  talent  people. 
We  may  have  several  skills  of  a 
sort.  But  if  we  can  do  just  one  well 
enough  to  command  a  price  on  the 
labor  market,  we  are  better  off  than 
many.  St.  Paul  said,  "This  one 
thing  I  do  .  .  ."  Well,  most  of  us 
might  say  the  same,  or,  "This  one 
thing  I  will  do  my  best  to  do.  .  .  ." 

Maybe  the  one  talent  servant  re- 
sented his  fellow  workers.  "Oh,  yes, 
if  I  had  all  they  had  I  could  work 
wonders,  too.  It's  easy  when  you 
have  five  talents."  So  he  might  have 
reasoned. 

Yes,  we  might  all  do  a  lot  of  good 
with  our  riches  if  we  had  the  Rocke- 
fellers' money.  Or  we  might  influ- 
ence youth  for  good  if  we  had 
Mickey  Mantle's  hitting  power.  But 
we  don't  have. 

Nevertheless,  God  has  given  to 
every  one  of  us  some  unique  role  to 
play  in  our  small  corners  of  his  big 
house.  And  with  all  the  educational 
opportunities  available  to  youth  in 
our  schools  and  in  the  armed  forces, 
there's  little  excuse  today  for  not 
perfecting  our  skills  to  the  point  of 
usefulness. 

I  know  of  one  little  girl  born  with 
her  right  arm  only  six  inches  long. 
No  hand  at  all.  But  God  gave  to  her 
an  indomitable  spirit.  She  rides  the 
bike,  plays  the  piano,  and  in  public, 
too,  plays  basketball,  and  leads  a 
regular  life.  No  doubt  she  feels 
more  than  discouraged  much  of  the 
time.  Well  she  might  cry  out,  "Oh, 
God,  why  wasn't  I  born  with  two 
normal  arms?  Why  me?" 

As  I  write  this,  I  just  received  a 
call  from  a  man  blind  since  ten.  He 
owns    and    runs    a    business.    How 


many  times  he  must  have  said  as  a 
youth,  "Why  me,  O  Lord?  Why  me? 
Why  was  I  made  blind?" 

He  works  twice  as  hard  as  the 
rest  of  us  to  do  the  same  amount  of 
work.  But  he  does  it  just  the  same. 

This  parable  hits  us  where  it 
hurts.  For  we  can't  escape.  But  it 
doesn't  leave  us  without  hope. 

For  with  all  the  modern  aptitude 
tests,  guidance  counselors,  and 
friendly  adults  ready  to  help  a  young 
person  searching  for  his  destiny,  the 
opportunities  for  finding  one's  self 
are  larger  than  ever.  If  we  want  to. 

Also,  the  wide  range  of  jobs,  now 
including  literally  thousands  of  vo- 
cations, gives  just  about  every  one  of 
us  something  we  can  do.  Old  jobs 
are  disappearing.  But  for  every  one 
closing,  another  is  being  opened. 

The  God  who  gives  us  the  one 
talent  also  provides,  if  we  seek  it, 
strength  to  do  whatever  we  should 
to  develop  that  talent.  "Ask,  and  it 
will  be  given  you;  seek  and  you  will 
find;  knock,  and  it  will  be  opened 
to  you."  ■  ■ 


Let's  Be  Specific 

Living  in  a  three-generation  house- 
hold can  present  problems,  especial- 
ly when  granddad,  dad  and  grand- 
son all  answer  to  the  same  name. 
The  other  day  I  overheard  my  wife 
answering  the  phone:  "Which  one  do 
you  wish  to  speak  to,"  she  asked, 
"Jim  the  father,  Jim  the  son,  or  Jim 
the  holy  terror?" — Jim  Moran, 
Quote. 


Keep  Smiling! 
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Last  Man  Out 


By  Ray  Williams,  Jr. 


A  new  crew  member  faces  a  difficult  test. 


THREE  times  that  week  the  big 
bomber  had  tried  to  fly,  only  to 
abort  the  takeoff  roll  and  taxi  back 
in  defeat.  Just  now  it  waited  on  the 
launch  row,  ready  to  try  again,  its 
long  tapered  fuselage  resembling  a 
sleek  thoroughbred  with  racing  silks 
of  orange  and  silver.  The  fuel-heavy 
wings  swept  back  gracefully  nearly 
touching  the  ground  at  the  tips,  and 
beads  of  early  morning  dew  sparkled 


and  danced  on  its  six  gleaming  jet 
engines. 

Two  men  in  blue  flight  suits 
stopped  their  jeep  by  the  nose  of  the 
aircraft.  The  one  was  large  and  mus- 
cular with  big  features  and  a  square 
hard  jaw.  Major  Brock  Corey  moved 
with  professional  precision  and  his 
dark  eyes  flashed  angrily.  The  sec- 
ond man  was  smaller  with  un- 
combed hair  the  same  shade  as  the 
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red  flight  helmet  he  carried  in  his 
hand.  Dick  Jennings  laid  the  head- 
piece on  a  canvas  apron  marked 
"Co-Pilot"  and  then  eagerly  assisted 
Brock   with   unloading   the    chutes. 

Finishing  with  the  chutes,  Brock 
picked  up  his  clipboard  containing 
the  checklist  and  slowly  began  a  final 
walk  around  inspection  of  the  plane. 
Dick  was  close  by  his  side.  Brock 
nodded  unsmilingly  as  they  passed 
the  final  member  of  the  crew  who 
glanced  up  briefly  from  his  naviga- 
tion maps  to  smile  meekly.  Brock 
moved  by  with  a  barely  discernible 
shrug. 

"We  have  an  experienced  navi- 
gator like  Mac  Harrison  for  ten  years 
and  when  he  retires  what  do  we  get 
for  a  replacement  but  an  inexperi- 
enced kid  who  is  wet  behind  ths 
ears,"  Brock  complained  bitterly. 

LARRY  HART,  nerves  tingling, 
tucked  the  navigation  maps  into 
his  briefcase  and  then  rose  to  his 
feet.  His  stomach  churned  uneasily 
the  same  way  it  had  years  before 
when  he  lofted  the  evening  paper  on 
to  Mrs.  Bailey's  front  porch,  and 
again  last  year  when  he  marched  to 
the  stage  of  the  auditorium  to  get 
his  diploma  from  Professor  Stout. 
Larry  glanced  down  at  the  shiny 
new  second  lieutenant  bars  on  his 
shoulders  and  then  moved  quickly  to 
help  Dick  put  the  chutes  on  the 
plane. 

"Well,  Larry,  this  is  your  first 
flight  with  us.  How  do  you  feel, 
pal?"  Dick  smiled  warmly. 

"Nervous,  Dick!  I  want  to  earn 
a  spot  on  this  crew  more  than  any- 
thing, but — " 


"Break  it  up,  guys,  and  let's  get 
this  briefing  over,"  Major  Brock 
Corey's   booming   voice   directed. 

"We'll  be  taxiing  in  fifteen  min- 
utes. Have  you  got  the  figures  for 
the  best  takeoff  speed  and  distance, 
Dick?" 

"Yes,  sir,   all  squared   away." 

"Larry,  how  does  the  radar  look?" 

"I  think  it  looks  pretty  good,  sir." 

"You  don't  think,  you  know,  Lieu- 
tenant! Now,  it's  either  working  or 
it  isn't.  Which  is  it?" 

"The  radar  looks  good,  sir,"  Larry 
replied  sheepishly. 

"Okay,  let's  get  going." 

The  three  men  boarded  the  plane 
and  Larry  swung  into  the  seat  up 
front,  hooked  up  his  intercom,  and 
peered  into  the  radarscope  while  the 
others  made  a  last-minute  check  of 
their  instruments.  Then  Brock 
started  the  engines  one  at  a  time 
until  all  six  of  them  were  operating 
at  a  high-pitched  whine.  Larry  felt 
a  jolt  as  the  plane  began  taxiing 
toward  the  end  of  the  runway.  He 
rolled  in  the  seat  when  Brock  turned 
the  plane  left  and  right,  checking 
the  steering;  and  then  pitched  for- 
ward as  the  brakes  were  tested. 

The  plane  halted  at  the  end  of 
the  runway,  its  jet  turbines  humming 
comfortably  like  powerful  gener- 
ators. Brock  radioed  the  tower,  re- 
questing permission  to  take  off,  re- 
ceived it,  and  swung  the  plane  onto 
the  runway  with  flaps  whining  as 
they  drove  to  takeoff  settings.  The 
machine  suddenly  came  alive  at  the 
touch  of  Brock's  hand  on  the  throt- 
tles and  the  pulse  of  the  turbines  in- 
creased as  they  received  full  takeoff 
power. 
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The  plane  lurched  forward,  forcing 
Larry  back  against  his  seat  and  he 
braced  his  feet  against  the  bulkhead 
while  steadying  the  vibrating  radar- 
scope  with  both  hands. 

"Oil  pressure  good,"  Dick  spoke 
over  the  intercom  while  his  eyes 
scanned  the  instrument  panel  in  his 
rear  seat  position.  "Fire  warning 
lights  out,  and  ground  speed  coming 
on  one-twenty  knots.  Hold  her 
steady,  sir/' 

BROCK  spoke  little  during  the 
takeoff  roll,  devoting  his  at- 
tention to  keeping  the  plane  heading 
true  down  the  runway  while  Dick 
called  out  the  panel  readings.  The 
plane  was  bucking  a  crosswind  and 
Larry  sensed  the  corrections  Brock 


was  making  with  the  rudder  pedals 
as  they  gathered  speed  to  get  air- 
borne. The  bumping  feeling  was 
soon  replaced  by  a  pleasant  floating 
sensation,  and  Larry  knew  they  were 
off  the  ground. 

"Gear  up,  Dick,"  Brock  directed. 

The  landing  gear  was  loaded  into 
the  swiftly  climbing  plane  with  a 
reassuring  thump. 

"Gear  up  and  locked,  sir,"  Dick 
replied. 

"Larry,  give  Dick  a  steering  fix 
while  I  check  my  readings  on  this 
number  six  engine.  It  didn't  respond 
too  well  on  the  climb-out." 

"Steer  one-fifteen  degrees,  Dick; 
and  we'll  continue  this  course  for 
ten  minutes  until  we  finish  the  navi- 
gation checkleg." 
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"Okay,  Larry,  and  what  altitude 
do  you  require?" 

"Thirty  thousand  feet.  The 
weather  people  have  predicted  the 
winds  strong  and  variable  so  it  will 
make  the  navigation  a  bit  tricky." 

"That's  okay.  You  can  do  it,  pal," 
Dick  encouraged. 

Larry  felt  good  at  Dick's  vote  of 
confidence  as  he  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  the  radarscope  in  front  of 
him.  It  painted  a  yellow  picture  of 
the  Florida  coastline. 

Suddenly  a  muffled  explosion 
rocked  the  plane,  knocking  Larry 
across  the  scope,  his  flight  helmet 
smashing  the  lens  from  the  force  of 
impact.  Brock's  voice  strained  over 
the  intercom  as  he  struggled  with 
the  controls. 

"Number  six  engine  blew  up  on 
us,  Dick!" 

"A  piece  of  the  engine  cowling 
hit  the  tail,  Brock,  and  our  right 
wing  tip  is  on  fire." 

The  plane  buffeted  violently  and 
the  sound  of  the  bailout  warning 
bell  sent  chills  up  Larry's  spine. 

"Dick,  get  on  the  radio  and  de- 
clare an  emergency  while  I  head 
for  the  gulf  and  we'll  get  out  of  this 
thing,"  Brock  ordered. 

THE  long  steady  blast  of  the 
bell,  the  signal  to  eject,  sent 
Larry  into  action.  Centering  himself 
in  his  seat,  he  fastened  his  oxygen 
bottle,  then  he  squeezed  the  handles 
arming  the  ejection  mechanism, 
closed  his  eyes  and  pulled  the  ejec- 
tion ring.  Nothing  happened.  He 
yanked  on  the  ring  with  all  his 
strength,  but  still  the  seat  didn't  fire. 
Suddenly   the   plane   filled   with   a 


white  haze  and  a  deafening  explo- 
sion tightened  his  lungs  painfully 
and  he  pulled  the  oxygen  mask 
closer,  gasping  for  air,  while  pencils 
and  maps  flew  all  about  him.  The 
cabin  and  outside  air  pressures  had 
equalized  when  the  canopy  was 
blown  off.  It  was  rough.  A  lot  worse 
than  he'd  imagined,  and  he  knew 
the  others  were  getting  ready  to 
eject. 

"The  hatch  .  .  .  I've  got  to  get 
back  and  go  out  the  hatch,"  he 
thought  to  himself. 

As  he  climbed  from  his  seat  he 
heard  the  explosive  charge  of  an 
ejection  cartridge.  Somebody  had 
made  it. 

He  covered  his  eyes,  groping 
along  the  narrow  crawl  way  while 
the  wind  roared  through  the  open 
canopy,  blowing  debris  about  the 
cabin.  Suddenly  he  stopped!  Some- 
thing was  blocking  his  path.  Brock! 
Brock  had  slumped  over  and  was 
hanging  by  his  seat  belt,  but  his 
oxygen  mask  had  torn  loose  and  was 
beating  him  about  the  face.  Larry 
caught  the  mask  and  refastened  it 
to  Brock's  flight  suit,  then  with  a 
swift  decided  movement  he  grabbed 
the  retaining  catch  on  the  seat  belt, 
and,  with  a  hard  yank,  freed  Brock's 
limp  body. 

Larry  reached  the  hatch,  pulled 
on  the  release  handle,  and  the  pres- 
sure door  slid  into  the  bulkhead 
with  a  loud  thud,  exposing  the  outer 
hatch  door  and  the  spoiler  tucked  in- 
to its  niche.  He  grasped  the  spoiler 
door  retainer  ring,  easing  it  back 
toward  him  with  a  long  steady  pull. 
Finally  a  sharp  report  cracked  and 
the  outer  hatch  door  was  gone  with 
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the  spoiler  sliding  into  position.  He 
was  glad  to  see  the  spoiler  door  oper- 
ate and  knew  they  would  be  clear 
of  the  ship  before  the  slipstream 
caught  them  in  its  fury.  He  pulled 
Brock  over  to  the  open  hatch.  Far, 
far  below,  the  whitecaps  played  on 
the  gulf,  looking  warm  and  safe; 
but  here  it  was  icy  cold. 

LARRY  released  the  bailout  oxy- 
gen bottle  and  pulled  the  actu- 
ating ball  on  Brock's  chute,  which 
would  open  it  automatically.  Sud- 
denly a  violent  explosion  cart- 
wheeled the  plane  through  the  air, 
slamming  Larry  against  the  radio 
panel,  and  it  wasn't  until  he  got  a 
firm  hold  on  the  bulkhead  that  he 
realized  Brock  had  been  loosed  from 
his  grasp.  Larry  struggled  fiercely 
to  get  out  of  the  hatch  and  suddenly 
the  slipstream  had  him  tumbling 
head  over  heels  through  the  air,  the 
horizon  whirling  at  a  dizzy  pace.  He 
spread-eagled  his  body  to  stop  the 
tumbling  and  gradually  he  had  a 
sensation  of  not  falling  at  all,  but 
just  being  in  a  flat  spin. 

He  was  cold,  miserably  cold,  and 
his  arm  hurt  when  his  chute  finally 
trailed  into  a  jolting  blossom.  Look- 
ing down  and  to  the  right  he  saw 
Brock's  red  and  white  chute.  Brock 
was  waving!  Larry  felt  relieved. 
Brock  was  pointing  below,  motion- 
ing for  him  to  look  down  at  the 
telltale  marker  dye  in  the  water. 
Brock  was  steering  his  chute  for 
the  marker  and  Larry  did  the  same. 

"We  must  have  been  circling  right 
over  Dick,"  Larry  thought  to  him- 
self, glad  that  Dick  would  be  there 
to  give  Brock  a  hand. 


When  the  other  chute  unfurled  in 
the  water  he  knew  Brock  was  down 
and  he  clutched  the  harness  release 
to  rid  himself  of  his  own  chute 
when  he  hit  the  water,  too.  It  came 
soon  .  .  .  and  hard  with  a  shocking 
impact  as  he  released  the  harness 
and  scrambled  to  the  surface.  The 
life  preserver  hissed  and  inflated 
with  a  welcome  sound.  Larry  swam 
over  to  the  raft  and  was  hauled 
aboard,  finding  Dick  in  good  shape, 
but  Brock's  face  badly  bruised  from 
the  beating  he  took  in  the  plane. 

"Larry,  I  was  concerned  about 
your  being  a  new  and  inexperienced 
man  with  us,"  Brock  said  through 
swollen  lips.  "I  should  have  made 
you  feel  more  at  ease  with  us,  but 
when  we  were  trying  to  get  out  of 
that  bird  a  few  minutes  ago,  you 
came  through  like  a  real  veteran. 
You  know,  Larry,  you  would  have 
been  justified  in  leaving  me." 

"I  couldn't  do  that,  Brock.  I  was 
scared,  plenty  scared,  but  I  couldn't 
leave  you  in  the  plane." 

Larry  felt  happily  embarrassed 
and  tried  to  change  the  subject. 

"I  hope  the  crash  boats  get  here 
pretty  soon.  I'm  soaked  clear 
through." 

Brock's  pain-racked,  swollen  face 
broke  into  a  warm  pleasant  smile. 

"Don't  worry,  Larry,  they'll  be 
here  any  minute  now.  After  all, 
they've  got  a  crew  to  pick  up."  ■  ■ 
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Do-It-Yourself  Bible  Study 


By  J.  Carter  Swaim 


AN  Army  officer,  imprisoned  by 
the  Japanese  during  World 
War  II,  felt  that  at  least  one  compen- 
sation would  be  his.  At  long  last  he 
would  have  the  leisure  to  do  what  he 
had  always  wanted  to  do — namely, 
read  the  Bible.  He  found  it  a  very 
disappointing  experience.  He  didn't 
know  where  to  begin.  He  saw  no 
connection  between  the  several  sec- 
tions. Much  of  what  he  read  seemed 
to  convey  almost  nothing  to  him. 
Actually,  the  most  effective  Bible 
study  is  done  in  the  company  of 
other  people,  and  with  the  aid  of 
various  translations,  dictionaries,  and 
commentaries.  Obviously,  a  man 
cannot  carry  a  library  around  in  his 
duffel  bag — but  he  who  makes  the 
Bible  his  own  can  never  really  be 
alone. 

In  studying  the  Bible  you  are  ex- 
ploring the  most  important  single 
source  of  our  culture.  From  the  Old 
Testament  sprang  Judaism,  with  its 
ideal  of  family  life,  its  demand  for 
social  justice,  and  its  picture  of  the 
man  whom  God  approves  (Ps.  24: 
4).  Political  events  in  the  Middle 
East  today  can  be  understood  only 
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as  one  enters  into  the  spirit  of  the 
Old  Testament.  The  people  of  Is- 
rael were  once  slaves  in  Egypt,  and 
were  later  carried  captive  to  Babylon. 
To  know  what  they  felt  about  their 
homeland  one  must  read  such  Psalms 
as  48  and  137. 

It  is  the  Christian  doctrine  that 
the  Old  Testament  finds  its  comple- 
tion in  the  New  Testament.  Matthew 
5:17-48  discloses  how  Jesus  thought 
of  himself  in  relation  to  Moses;  2 
Corinthians  3:12-18  tells  how  Paul, 
rigidly  trained  in  Judaism  read  the 
Old  Testament  in  the  light  of  what 
he  came  to  know  about  Christ.  By  its 
very  terms,  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, the  church  proclaims  its  be- 
lief in  a  continuing  relationship  be- 
tween the  two.  From  Old  and  New 
Testaments  have  sprung  the  Chris- 
tian church  in  all  its  branches:  Prot- 
estant, Roman,  Orthodox. 

Besides  the  ecclesiastical  institu- 
tions which  have  grown  out  of  the 
scripture,  many  other  aspects  of  our 
culture  are  indebted  to  it;  great 
music  from  Handel's  Messiah  to 
Britten's  Noyye's  Flood;  great  paint- 
ings from  Leonardo  da  Vinci's  "Last 


Supper"  to  Marc  Chagall's  stained 
glass  windows  representing  the 
twelve  tribes  of  Israel;  great  sculp- 
ture from  Michelangelo's  "Moses" 
to  Jacob  Epstein's  "Madonna  and 
Child";  great  literature  from  John 
Milton's  Paradise  Lost  to  Sholem 
Asch's  The  Prophet.  Current  writers 
still  turn  to  it  for  titles  and  allusions 
that  will  be  universally  understood. 

In  studying  such  a  volume,  one 
will  not  want  to  deal  with  it  piece- 
meal. One  has  heard  of  the  old  lady 
who  thought  the  Bible  was  just  a 
book  to  look  up  texts  in.  The  former 
custom  of  printing  each  verse  as  a 
separate  paragraph  has  furthered 
the  impression  that  the  Bible  is  just  a 
collection  of  snippets.  Chapter  and 
verse  numbers  help  us  find  our  way 
around,  but  must  not  prevent  us 
from  reading  continuously  through 
extended  portions.  One  advantage  of 
contemporary  translations,  such  as 
the  Revised  Standard  Version,  is 
that,  while  preserving  the  verse 
numbers,  they  print  them  incon- 
spicuously, and  arrange  the  material 
in  paragraphs,  according  to  sense. 

It  is  important  then  to  read  great 
quantities  of  the  Bible  at  once.  No 
one  would  ever  think  of  reading  a 
novel,  biography,  or  a  detective  story 
simply  by  picking  out  a  few  sen- 
tences on  different  pages — which  is 
the  way  people  often  try  to  make 
sense  out  of  the  Bible.  Jeremiah  is 
famous  for  his  doctrine  of  the  new 
covenant  (Jer.  31:31-34).  But  Jere- 
miah tells  us  more  of  his  inner  life 
than  any  other  New  Testament  char- 
acter. Read  his  book  in  its  entirety — 
in  a  single  sitting,  if  possible — and 
see  why,  if  Jesus  had  never  come, 


the   people  might  have   applied  to 
Jeremiah  the  words  of  Isaiah  53. 

Not  only  should  we  read  extended 
portions,  but  we  should  be  prepared 
to  read  them  repeatedly.  A  graduate 
student  at  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh reported  that  the  professor  in 
his  English  course  required  each  stu- 
dent to  write  an  essay  on  an  assigned 
short  story.  Before  putting  pen  to 
paper,  however,  each  student  was  to 
read  the  story  at  least  twenty-five 
times.  Initially  there  was  grumbling 
at  what  seemed  a  ridiculous  assign- 
ment: three  or  four  times,  certainly, 
but  not  twenty-five!  Yet  some  of  the 
students  came  to  feel  that  only  after 
ten  or  a  dozen  readings  were  they 
really  getting  into  it.  And  at  the 
twenty-fifth  reading  new  meanings 
were  continuing  to  appear.  One  can- 
not expect  the  Bible  to  yield  its  true 
significance  if  we  read  it  only  casual- 
ly, as  one  might  read  the  daily 
paper. 

ONE  of  the  most  widely  known 
verses  in  the  Old  Testament  is 
Micah  6:8: 

He  has  showed  you,  O  man,  what  is 
good; 

and  what  does  the  Lord  require  of 
you 

but  to  do  justice,  and  to  love  kind- 
ness, 

and  to  walk  humbly  with  your  God? 

This  has  been  called  the  greatest 
utterance  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
one  to  which  succeeding  generations 
have  added  nothing.  It  is  one  phi- 
losophy of  religion,  succinctly  put. 
God  has  showed  us  what  is   good: 
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man  could  not  arrive  at  this  by  him- 
self, and  so  God  revealed  it.  Man's 
response  to  God's  self-disclosure 
must  manifest  itself  in  a  life  of 
justice,  kindness,  and  humility.  This, 
too,  forever  ends  the  distinction  once 
drawn  between  religion  and  social 
gospel.  To  walk  humbly  with  God 
may  be  personal  religion,  but  justice 
and  kindness — which  must  be  done 
in  that  order — are  meaningless  ex- 
cept as  they  are  practical  in  social 
relationships. 

This  single  verse  has  plenty  still 
to  say  to  our  world!  But  how  many 
ever  see  the  passage  in  its  setting? 
Micah,  who  lived  toward  the  end  of 
the  eighth  century  B.C.  was  the 
prophet  of  the  poor.  A  small  town 
artisan  in  a  frontier  village,  he  saw 
downtrodden  peasants  fallen  victim 
to  greedy  landowners.  Turning  to 
the  cities,  he  sang  a  dirge  over  a 
nation  that  permitted  injustice  to 
flourish.  He  believed,  however,  that 
a  better  time  was  coming.  God 
would  redeem  the  afflicted  and  bring 
in  a  reign  of  universal  peace.  Read 
all  of  Micah's  book.  Note  the  figures 
of  speech  which  reveal  his  peasant 
origin,  and  his  sympathy  and  con- 
cern for  the  poor. 

The  great  text,  Micah  6:8  is  en- 
riched when  we  read  the  whole  book 
of  which  it  is  a  part.  More  than  that, 
the  passage  suggests  how  God  in- 
structed his  people  through  whole 
generations  of  prophets.  Micah  6:8 
actually  sums  up  the  messages  of 
three  other  eighth  century  prophets 
who  lived  before  the  time  of  Micah. 
God's  demand,  spoken  through 
Micah,  that  men  "do  justice,"  echoes 
Amos  5:24: 


But  let  justice  roll  down  like  waters, 
and  righteousness  like  an  everflowing 
stream. 

It  is  important,  therefore,  to  read  the 
entire  book  of  Amos,  the  earliest 
writing  prophet  whose  work  has 
been  preserved  to  us.  A  herdsman 
whose  annual  trips  to  market  en- 
abled him  to  see  how  the  rich,  ex- 
ploiting the  poor,  had  fashioned  for 
themselves  a  life  of  luxury,  Amos 
went  to  the  place  of  worship  on  a 
feast  day  and  proclaimed  God's 
judgment  on  a  society  which  would 
countenance  such  iniquity. 

Micah's  insistence  that  man  not 
only  do  justice  but  also  go  on  to  love 
kindness  no  doubt  echoes  the  mes- 
sage of  another  prophet.  Hosea,  who 
also  lived  in  the  eighth  century, 
learned  through  personal  experience 
— his  continuing  love  for  a  wife  who 
deserted  him — that  God  could  con- 
tinue to  love  an  unrepentant  nation. 
Hosea  uses  family  words  to  describe 
God's  affection  for  the  nation  Israel: 

Yet  it  was  I  who  taught  Ephraim  to 

walk  .   .   . 
I  led  them  with  cords  of  compassion, 
with  the  bands  of  love   (Hosea   11: 

3-4). 

Read  the  entire  book  of  Hosea  to 
see  how  the  prophet's  experiences  of 
love  within  the  bosom  of  the  family 
led  him  to  be  the  first  to  speak  of 
God  in  terms  of  love  and  affection. 
Micah's  suggestion  about  walking 
humbly  with  God  brings  to  mind  the 
call  of  another  eighth  century  proph- 
et, Isaiah  of  Jerusalem,  whose  youth- 
ful vision,  summoning  him  to  the 
prophetic  office,  led  him  to  a  sense 
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of  his  own  unworthiness  in  the 
presence  of  a  thrice-holy  One  who  is 
the  "Lord  of  hosts."  Read  Isaiah, 
chapters  1  through  39,  to  discern 
how,  through  acted  parable  and 
spoken  word  the  prophet  warned  his 
people  that  evil  would  result  in  na- 
tional destruction;  that  this  disaster 
could  not  be  averted  by  military 
alliance;  and  that  at  least  a  surviving 
few  would  preserve  the  true  religion. 

SUPREMELY,  the  Bible  is  a  book 
about  a  Person.  Carlyle  de- 
scribed Christ  as  our  "divinest  sym- 
bol. Higher  has  the  human  thought 
not  yet  reached.  A  Symbol  of  quiet 
perennial,  infinite  character;  whose 
significance  will  ever  demand  to  be 
inquired  into,  and  anew  made  mani- 
fest.'* It  is  the  teaching  of  the  New 
Testament  that  Christ  is,  in  a  real 
sense,  the  subject  even  of  the  Old 
Testament.  In  this  connection,  look 
up  1  Peter  1:10-12.  This  author  is 
sure  that  angels  envy  what  man  has 
been  permitted  to  learn  about  Christ. 
The  gospels  are  the  books  which 
tell  supremely  about  Christ.  Of 
these,  Mark  is  the  simplest  and  prob- 
ably the  earliest.  Mark's  basic  out- 
line is  followed  by  Matthew  and 
Luke,  each  of  whom  adds  other  ma- 
terial. After  studying  Mark  carefully 
to  get  his  point  of  view,  compare  it 
in  its  entirety  with  Matthew  and 
Luke,  asking  in  each  case,  whether 
additional  matter  has  been  included. 
Are  there  different  emphases?  Plow 
do  you  account  for  different  points 
of  view?  John's  Gospel  is  different 
from  all  the  others.  With  pencil  and 
paper  make  note  of  the  incidents  he 
mentions  which  are  not  mentioned  in 


Matthew,  Mark,  or  Luke.  Note  how 
the  chronology  of  John  differs  from 
the  other  three.  Consider  the  use 
John  makes  of  material  from  the 
other  Gospels,  as  when  he  develops 
the  sermon  in  John  3:3-7  out  of  such 
thoughts  as  Matthew  sets  down  in 
18:1-4. 

Mark  15:21  tells  how  the  services 
of  Simon  of  Cyrene  were  comman- 
deered to  help  Christ  carry  his  cross. 
John  19:17  says  Jesus  "went  out, 
bearing  his  own  cross."  Writing  later 
than  the  other  evangelists,  John  is 
aware  of  the  false  notions  already 
abroad  that  were  denying  the 
humanity  of  Jesus.  He  combats  these 
by  saying  that  Jesus'  cross-bearing 
was  real  and  not  faked.  Luke  in 
Acts  2:1-21,  tells  of  the  coming  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  day  of  Pente- 
cost. John  20:22  tells  of  how  the 
Holy  Spirit  came  when  Jesus  com- 
mitted to  his  church  the  responsi- 
bility of  helping  people  turn  away 
from  sin.  If  the  unimaginative  find 
contradictions  here,  it  is  simply  be- 
cause they  cannot  sense  how  authors, 
writing  at  different  times  and  under 
different  circumstances,  present 
truth  with  special  adaptation  to  the 
needs  of  their  own  time  and  place. 

He  who  reads  the  Gospels  will 
find  many  echoes  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. Many  New  Testaments  have 
footnote  references  showing  the 
sources  of  these  quotations.  Each  of 
these  should  be  carefully  followed 
up.  More  than  that,  read  large 
quantities  of  the  Old  Testament  in 
the  light  of  what  the  Gospels  tell 
about  Jesus.  At  the  beginning  of  his 
public  ministry  he  quotes  the  proph- 
et Isaiah  (Lk.  4:18-19;  Isa.  61:1-2). 
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Read  the  entire  book  of  the  prophet 
Isaiah  to  see  the  ideas  there  which 
helped  to  fashion  his  ideals  of 
Messiahship.  The  psalms  are  often 
quoted  in  the  New  Testament.  How 
much  did  they  influence  Jesus?  How 
does  he  go  beyond  the  psalms?  In 
studies  like  these  it  is  important  to 
remember  that  the  Old  Testament 
was  the  only  Bible  Jesus  knew. 

The  Bible  is  a  historical  book. 
Read  Genesis,  chapters  1  through 
11,  to  discover  the  Hebrew  under- 
standing of  what  happened  before 
history  began.  Genesis  12  on  through 
Judges  tells  of  how  God  was  fash- 
ioning a  nation  from  the  descendants 
of  Abraham.  1  Samuel  through  2 
Chronicles  tells  of  what  happens  to 
the  nation  Israel  after  it  demanded 
a  king  so  as  to  be  "like  all  the  na- 
tions." Isaiah,  chapters  40  through 
66,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Joel,  Zephan- 
iah,  Nahum,  Habakkuk,  and  Oba- 
diah  deal  with  events  attendant 
upon  the  exile  in  Babylon.  Haggai, 
Zechariah,  Malachi,  Ezra,  and 
Nehemiah  deal  with  the  return  from 
the  exile  and  the  rebuilding  of  Jeru- 
salem. Daniel,  though  its  setting  is 
in  the  exile,  was  probably  written 
during  the  Maccabean  revolt,  about 
165  B.C.  The  remaining  Old  Testa- 
ment are  books  of  philosophy  (Job, 
Proverbs,  Ecclesiastises),  romantic 
poetry  (Song  of  Solomon),  or  tales 
of  protest  (Ruth,  Esther,  Jonah). 

IN  the  New  Testament  we  can  see 
the  history  of  the  early  church 
in  the  making.  Our  earliest  docu- 
ments there  are  the  letters  of  Paul. 
There  were  no  rules  for  being  a 
Christian  in  a  pagan  world!   Read 


each  of  these  letters  to  see  the  situa- 
tion to  which  Paul  addresses  himself, 
and  the  solutions  he  recommends.  1 
and  2  Timothy  and  Titus  show  the 
developing  organization  of  the 
church.  Acts  is  a  book  of  church  his- 
tory. Read  it  and  follow  Paul's 
journeys,  and  then  study  the  letters 
he  addressed  to  the  communities  he 
visited.  Other  New  Testament  docu- 
ments were  created  in  response  to 
further  needs.  The  Letter  to  He- 
brews interprets  Christ  in  the  light 
of  the  Old  Testament  ritual  of  wor- 
ship, with  its  system  of  priesthood 
and  sacrifice.  Persecution  came  early 
at  the  hands  of  the  hostile  state.  1 
Peter  and  Revelation  were  written  to 
encourage  Christians  to  be  faithful. 

We  have  said  that  the  Bible  is  a 
book  of  history.  It  is  based  upon  the 
mighty  acts  of  the  God  of  history, 
but  Hebrews  11  shows  that  all  this 
comes  to  its  focus  in  our  own  time 
and  place.  What  does  it  mean  that 
in  our  time  we  should  be  faithful? 
People  sometimes  refer  to  the  Bible 
as  a  book  of  comfort.  The  Bible  does 
contain  consolation  for  the  grief- 
stricken,  the  lonely,  and  the  defeated. 
But  the  original  meaning  of  "com- 
fort" has  to  do  with  the  imparting 
of  strength. 

The  twentieth  century  is  the  age 
of  missiles,  one  of  which  has  been 
given  the  name  Nike.  Nike  is  a 
Greek  word  meaning  "victory."  In 
the  New  Testament  it  is  used  in  1 
John  5:4  where  the  author  writes: 
"this  is  the  victory  (Nike)  that  over- 
comes our  world,  our  faith,  Who  is 
it  that  overcomes  the  world  but  he 
who  believes  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of 
God?"  ■  ■ 
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By  Charles  D.  Dever 


I  KNEW  it  was  coming!  After  ten 
years  of  flying  helicopters  over 
land  and  over  seas,  and  after  many 
close  calls  in  the  Korean  conflict,  I 
knew  it  had  to  happen  someday. 
What  I  didn't  know  is  that  it  would 
happen  while  planting  fish  in  a 
nameless  lake  in  the  remote  wilder- 
ness of  Alaska.  Yes,  I  knew  I  was  in 
for  a  dunking,  but  I  didn't  know 
where  or  when. 

It  happened  on  one  of  those  rare 
sunny  days  in  late  September  on  Ko- 
diak  Island.  I  was  stationed  at  the 
Naval  Air  Station  there.  They  told  us 
we  had  a  "routine  mission" — nothing 
unusual,  just  helping  Fish  and  Wild- 
life plant  some  fish  in  a  remote  little 
lake. 

I  was  the  only  mechanic  and 
crewman  attached  to  the  station 
helicopter  so  I  had  been  copilot  on 
this  type  of  flight  many  times  before. 
This  assignment  seemed  no  different 
from  any  of  the  others.  True,  it  was 
the  pilot's  first  fish-planting  experi- 
ence, but  this  gave  no  cause  for 
alarm.  We  always  took  a  Fish  and 
Wildlife  man  along  with  us.  One  of 
our  own  Navy  crewmen  was  selected 
to  help  him.  There  were  five  twenty- 


gallon  milk  cans,  each  containing 
4,000  to  4,500  tiny  fish  to  be  planted 
in  the  lake.  Our  particular  Fish  and 
Wildlife  man  was  over  seventy  years 
old,  but  a  real  sourdough  at  heart. 
This  man  knew  the  wilderness  like 
the  palm  of  his  hand.  The  sailor 
chosen  to  help  him  was  young  and 
cocky.  He  thought  all  flights  were  a 
lark. 

Our  morning  flight  started  out 
routine  enough.  The  pilot  and  I  were 
up  front  in  the  cockpit  while  our 
fish-planting  team  were  back  in  the 
lower  cabin.  The  scenery  at  500  to 
1,000  feet  is  breathtaking  this  time 
of  year  and  we  were  all  enjoying  the 
ever-changing  views  of  deep  blue 
seas,  light  blue  skies,  and  the  red 
and  yellow  shades  of  autumn  leaves 
against  the  evergreen  trees.  We 
shared  the  ever-present  feeling  of 
being  in  a  remote,  isolated  wilder- 
ness. Yet,  here  in  the  wilds  of  Alas- 
ka, one  feels  a  closeness  to  God 
which  is  hard  to  capture  back  in  the 
turmoil  of  urban  populations. 

The  isolated  lake  which  would 
have  taken  us  hours  to  hike  into  was 
but  a  half -hour  flight  and  soon  we 
were    flying    directly    over    it.    We 
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circled  it  several  times,  marveling  at 
its  completely  untouched,  unmarred 
look.  It  seemed  so  secluded,  so  com- 
pletely inaccessible. 

We  kept  circling  the  lake  until  we 
determined  our  wind  direction  and 
observed  the  amount  of  ice  on  the 
lake.  Since  the  ice  was  all  concen- 
trated at  one  end  of  the  lake,  we 
would  have  to  plant  our  fish  on  the 
other  side.  We  had  to  plant  them 
fifteen  to  twenty  feet  from  shore 
while  hovering  ten  to  fifteen  feet 
above  the  water.  Coming  to  a  hover 
at  the  spot  selected,  we  noted  that 
the  water  was  deep  enough,  so  we 
gave  the  order  through  our  intercom 
for  the  men  below  to  start  planting 
fish.  The  men  were  in  the  process  of 
dumping  the  second  can  of  tiny  fish 
into  the  lake  when,  suddenly,  the 
engine  sputtered.  We  dropped  to- 
wards the  water,  but  the  engine 
caught,  and  we  came  back  up  again. 
The  engine  coughed  again,  and  this 
time  we  settled  into  the  water.  The 
engine  caught  again,  it  picked  up, 
but  then  it  died  and  we  had  our 
dunking. 

We  were  sinking  rapidly  and  the 
blades  hit  the  water,  one  breaking 
and  one  bending  back,  causing  them 
to  come  to  a  stop.  Now  was  the  time 
to  get  out  of  the  plane,  before  it 
turned  over  on  its  back.  The  pilot 
and  I  were  able  to  get  out,  without 
incident,  except  for  the  shock  of  hit- 
ting the  icy  cold  water.  But  our  two 
crewmen  were  still  in  the  back  cabin. 
Realizing  this,  I  started  to  release 
the  emergency  side  door.  Just  as  I 
reached  the  door,  up  popped  the 
two  men.  Somehow  they  had  man- 
aged to   escape  through  the   main 


door.  I  told  them  to  swim  for  shore 
and  the  young  Navy  crewman  took 
off  like  he  had  an  outboard  motor 
attached  to  him.  The  elderly  man 
was  having  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
catching  his  breath  due  to  the  cold 
water.  He  was  obviously  in  trouble, 
so  the  pilot  and  I  helped  him  swim 
to  shore.  The  cold  water  was  giving 
us  a  bad  time,  too,  and  we  thanked 
God  we  were  only  twenty-five  feet 
from  shore.  By  the  time  we  reached 
shore,  it  seemed  more  like  twenty- 
five  yards! 

When  we  reached  shore,  we  took 
our  clothes  off  and  wrung  them  out 
thoroughly.  Then  we  put  them  back 
on.  While  we  were  doing  this  I 
noticed  that  the  elderly  man  and  the 
young  crewman  appeared  to  be  in  a 
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state  of  shock.  Instead  of  waiting  for 
help  to  find  us,  the  pilot  and  I  de- 
cided between  us  that  I  should  start 
hiking  since  I  was  more  familiar  with 
the  area. 

I  struggled  through  the  mass  of 
tangled  underbrush  and  brambles 
for  what  seemed  like  hours  until  I 
finally  came  to  a  path  which  I  knew 
to  be  a  bear's  path  by  the  way  it  was 
beaten.  I  decided  to  take  it  because 
it  was  headed  in  the  right  direction. 
It  wasn't  long  until  I  ran  across 
fresh  footprint  of  the  bear,  clear 
and  distinct  on  the  road.  My  first 
thought  was,  Oh,  no!  I  survived  an 
air  crash  only  to  be  caught  by  the 
Kodiak  bear!  I  figured  this  bear  had 
to  be  either  behind  me  or  in  front  of 
me,  so  I  had  a  fifty-fifty  chance. 
Proceeding  on,  I  came  to  a  small 
stream  and  knew  it  had  to  empty 
into  the  Russian  River  which  would 
eventually  lead  me  to  the  bay  and 
the  road. 

While  I  was  trying  to  decide 
whether  to  follow  the  stream  or  take 
the  trail,  I  spotted  the  bear  eating 
salmon  berries  about  two  hundred 
yards  away.  That  did  it!  I  took  the 
stream.  Following  the  stream,  I 
eventually  came  to  the  small  road 
that  led  to  a  main  road,  and  now  I 
knew  I  wasn't  too  far  from  help.  A 
short  time  later,  to  my  surprise,  I 
heard  a  car.  The  couple  in  it  drove 
me  to  the  nearest  telephone  and  I 
contacted  the  officer  on  duty  and 
told  him  what  had  happened.  He 
told  me  he  would  send  the  crash 
crew,  that  I  was  to  meet  them  on 
the  road,  and  lead  them  back  to  the 
scene  of  the  crash. 

So,  I  had  to  hike  it  again,  this 


time  uphill.  Part  way  up,  we  met  the 
'copter  crew,  who  had  started  to 
hike  out.  A  corpsman  took  the  three 
men  back  to  the  base  while  I  took 
the  rest  of  the  crash  crew  back  to 
the  lake  and  the  downed  plane.  We 
were  indeed  tense. 

We  had  no  trouble  spotting  the 
'copter,  for  one  blade  of  the  tail 
rotor  was  protruding  out  of  the 
water.  We  were  aware  of  the  fact 
that  it  would  soon  be  dark,  so  we 
tied  a  rope  around  the  tail  rotor. 
That  way,  if  it  slipped,  we  could 
find  it  later.  Tomorrow  would  be 
time  enough  to  come  back  and  re- 
move our  plane  from  the  lake.  So, 
finally,  I  was  able  to  head  back  with 
the  crash  crew  to  dry  clothes  and 
some  comfort  that  had  been  missing 
the  last  few  hours. 

After  what  seemed  like  hours,  we 
reached  the  crash  crew's  pickup 
truck.  For  the  first  time  in  many 
hours,  I  was  able  to  relax.  I  was 
surprised  to  realize  just  how  tired  I 
was.  I  thanked  God  that  we  had 
been  able  to  get  out  all  right  and 
that  our  routine  mission  had  not 
turned  into  a  tragedy.  Somehow,  I 
knew  that  He  had  been  copilot,  too, 
that  day,  and  that  He  had  told  us 
what  to  do  and  had  guided  us  to 
safety.  Sometimes  we  need  Him  the 
most  when  things  seem  to  be  going 
smoothly  and  we  are  likely  to  be 
caught  off-guard  when  the  unex- 
pected strikes.  At  times  like  these 
we  fully  comprehend  that  He  is 
with  us  always — in  troubled  waters, 
and  even  when  that  same  water  is  as 
smooth  as  glass.  For  this,  I  will  ever 
be  thankful  to  a  gracious  and  merci- 
ful God.  ■  ■ 
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The  Disciple  in  the  World: 

Salt  and  Light 

Chapter  3  in  a  study  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
By  George  A.  Buttrick 


THERE  are  three  doors  by  which  we  may  enter  this  guest  house  of 
Christ's  truth.  (Read  Matthew  5:13-16.)  One  door  we  may  call 
symbolism.  To  him,  things  were  never  just  things:  they  were  the  sign- 
writing  of  God,  nay,  almost  God's  sacrament,  "the  outward  and  visible 
sign  of  his  inward  and  invisible  grace."  Thus,  ordinary  things  like  salt 
and  light  become  similitudes  of  the  eternal  kingdom. 

Another  door  we  may  call  lowliness.  What  is  worth  more  than  a 
pinch  of  salt  or  a  lamp  on  the  table?  Yet,  they  are  anything  but 
negligible.  The  disciple  is  lowly.  He  does  not  sell  himself.  That  rec- 
ommended depravity  of  our  time  may  be  all  too  true — we  sell  our- 
selves and  then  have  no  salt  left.  The  disciple  is  ready  to  become  lost 
like  salt,  or  to  burn  out  like  a  candlewick,  for  Christ's  sake.  Perhaps 
the  real  threat  to  the  world's  health  is  not  from  big,  booming  forces, 
but  from  the  failure  of  the  seemingly  small  witness. 

The  third  door  might  be  called  presence,  to  borrow  Bonhoeffer's 
plea.  Christian  faith  is  no  hermit,  but  is  set  in  the  midst  of  the  world. 
It  is  mixed  with  the  world's  life  like  salt,  and  shines  on  all  its  doings 
like  light.  Wealthy  men  sometimes  admonish  their  preachers  to  "stick 
to  the  gospel."  Have  these  men  ever  read  the  gospel?  The  gospel 
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sticks  to  all  human  affairs.  Jesus  lepeatedly  talked  about  trade, 
called  iniquitous  rulers  by  their  right  names,  warned  his  nation 
of  false  paths,  and  died  at  last  where  all  could  see — "outside  a  city 
wall."  The  faith  is  commended  not  by  an  esoteric  church  living  in  its 
own  motions,  but  by  disciples  who  testify  by  what  they  say  and  do  a  I 
Forty-Second  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue;  in  short,  by  their  presence  in 
home  and  daily  work. 

So  we  enter  this  room  in  the  House  of  Directive  for  Discipleship. 
How  vast  the  room!  Disciples  are  the  salt  of  the  whole  earth,  the  light 
of  the  whole  world!  Thus  we  have  Christ's  oblique  claim  that  his  cross 
is  the  focal  event  of  history.  Has  he  not  split  history  into  B.C.  and 
A.D.? 

I 

Then  what  does  Jesus  mean  by  "salt"?  We  know,  because  we  use 
salt,  most  of  us,  with  every  meal.  Salt  preserves  food.  In  Christ's  land 
food  spoiled  quickly  in  the  heat  if  it  were  not  salted,  and  a  bag  of  salt 
was  recognized  as  precious  as  a  man's  life,  for  life  depended  on  salt. 
Thus  Christ  makes  outright  avowal  that  our  world  will  go  rancid 
without  the  lowly  few  who  mediate  his  spirit.  Perhaps  it  is  going 
rancid.  Four  hundred  years  of  skepticism  have  hardly  given  us  a 
healthy  world.  Instead  of  health,  we  have  politics  which  issue  in 
bloodletting,  trade  which  breeds  bitterness  between  capital  and  labor, 
and  a  social  culture  marked  both  by  racial  contempt  and  by  extremes 
of  poverty  and  affluence. 

But  salt  does  more  than  preserve  food:  it  seasons  food  and  adds 
zest.  Discipleship  is  no  long-faced  affair.  Worldliness  issues  in  gloom, 
drunkenness  brings  a  hangover,  wantonness  brings  disgust,  and  greed 
brings  boredom  and  hardness  of  heart;  but  the  very  word  gospel 
means  "the  Gladness."  Saint  Francis  would  invite  his  band  to  preach 
in  the  village,  and  would  dance  there  for  the  joy  of  Christ.  When  his 
followers  said  afterwards,  "But  we  thought  we  were  going  to  preach," 
Francis  would  reply,  "We  did."  The  Protestant  Episcopal  hymnbook 
rightly  has  a  hymn  which  begins,  "Glad  that  I  live  am  I."  Christ  came 
with  "Glad  tidings  of  great  joy."  What  more  wonderful  gladness  than 
to  know  that  our  sins  are  covered  in  grace,  and  earth's  brokenness  held 
in  heaven's  "perfect  round"? 

Perhaps  there  is  a  third  virtue  in  salt:  A  royal  grace  of  hospitality. 
At  any  rate,  it  was  a  custom  in  Christ's  day  to  greet  the  king  at  the 
city  gate  with  an  embellished  vessel  of  salt.  Think  of  the  art,  the 
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architecture,  the  sculpture  and  the  music  which  Faith  has  lavished 
on  our  world!  Enter  a  cathedral,  remembering  that  common  folk 
brought  stone  and  wood  from  a  meager  livelihood,  and  that  crafts- 
men worked  a  lifetime  carving  one  small  section  of  the  chancel 
screen.  Then  let  the  eye  follow  the  marching  pillars  to  the  high  altar. 
Surely  skepticism,  though  still  skeptical,  is  now  hushed.  The  Faith 
that  greets  mankind  with  such  royal  grace  of  hospitality  can  hardly 
be  altogether  false!  It  may  be  history's  beating  heart  of  truth. 

But  the  salt  of  discipleship  is  no  sinecure,  for  salt  can  "lose  its 
savor."  This  can  happen  through  deterioration.  The  church  that  lives 
for  itself  thus  suffers:  its  members  become  self-righteous,  its  message 
is  censoriousness,  and  its  worship  an  empty  form.  Similarly,  the  indi- 
vidual disciple,  if  he  keeps  the  Faith  only  for  his  own  comfort,  accord- 
ing to  the  miserable  slogan  "The  life  you  save  may  be  your  own,"  will 
find  after  a  time  that  he  has  no  faith.  The  salt  may  become  useless 
also  by  adulteration.  William  M.  Thomson's  The  Land  and  the  Book 
gives  an  account  of  a  merchant  in  ancient  Sidon  who  hid  quantities  of 
salt  in  houses  on  a  mountain  to  avoid  payment  of  a  tax.  But  the  floor 
was  common  earth,  in  contact  with  which  the  salt  lost  its  saltiness. 
So  the  Christian  world  is  always  under  threat.  That  merchant's  salt 
was  at  last  good  for  nothing  except  to  make  a  hard  roadway,  and  the 
disciple's  salt  may  become  indistinguishable  from  the  trodden  ways  of 
mankind.  The  true  disciple  prays  much,  gathers  courage  from  others  of 
(he  Faith,  and  lives  by  the  Book.  Thus,  he  keeps  his  "savor."  Then 
once  more  he  returns  to  the  world. 

II 

The  metaphor  of  "light"  makes  a  still  more  striking  claim:  the 
sun  lights  the  world,  and  discipleship  alone  staves  off  the  whole 
world's  inner  darkness.  We  rejoice  in  it  by  day,  for  its  paths  are 
"flecked  with  leafy  light  and  shade,"  but  we  would  not  wish  to  walk 
there  by  night,  at  least  without  a  lantern.  For  at  night  every  shadow 
would  be  ominous,  every  creaking  bough  a  threat,  and  every  un- 
covered root,  a  snare.  What  a  difference  light  makes!  The  Faith,  avail- 
able to  men  through  faithful  discipleship,  makes  just  that  difference 
to  the  vital  life  of  mankind. 

Who  could  describe  or  even  number  the  blessings  of  this  "light  of 
the  world"?  It  is  light  to  see  by.  It  shows  human  nature  for  what  it  is, 
not  angelic,  not  demonic,  but  torn  between  good  and  evil;  yet  precious 
in  God's  sight,  so  precious  that  he  sent  his  son  for  our  salvation.  In 
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this  light  we  see  the  world  of  nature,  not  for  a  shallow  nature-worship, 
but  as  the  handiwork  of  God.  We  see  our  pilgrimage  as  a  journey 
towards  our  home. 

It  is  light  to  work  by.  A  watchmaker  could  not  do  his  work  without 
a  light  to  guide  his  hands  and  eyes.  But  what  of  his  motive  and  spirit? 
Said  Jesus  of  his  gospel:  "Walk  while  you  have  the  light,  lest  darkness 
overtake  you;  he  who  walks  in  darkness  does  not  know  where  he 
goes."  Substitute  "work"  for  "walk"  and  the  warning  would  be  just 
as  true.  What  happens  when  we  work  for  cash?  Shoddy  mass-produc- 
tion goods,  a  society  in  which  every  man  is  every  man's  rival,  and  a 
world  divided  into  "haves"  and  "have-nots."  Thus,  we  brag  about  our 
great  technological  progress,  which  we  dedicate  to  profits,  and  sud- 
denly automation  becomes  a  fear  of  Frankenstein. 

It  is  light  to  pray  by.  Every  man  believes  in  God.  A  man  may  re- 
fuse the  name  God,  perhaps  because  pious  people  have  filled  it  with 
dreary  meanings,  or  even  have  fashioned  it  in  man's  own  image.  But 
every  man  still  has  some  name  for  God:  Truth,  Beauty,  Reality,  the 
Ultimate  Concern,  the  Ground  of  Being.  We  can  hardly  say  "limit" 
without  some  dim  conception  of  the  Unconditioned.  So  the  question 
is  not  "Do  you  believe  in  God?",  but,  "What  kind  of  God  do  you  be- 
lieve in?"  Christ  shows  us  what  kind  of  God.  The  mystery  we  call  God 
is  never  resolved  in  our  poor  minds,  but  is  always  revealed  by  his 
grace.  If  there  were  no  mystery,  there  could  be  no  worship.  If  the 
terrors  of  the  Eternal  and  his  gentlenesses  were  completely  under- 
stood, God  would  be  prisoner  of  our  minds,  and  we  ourselves  would 
become  our  own  grotesque  God.  Our  faith  is  this:  the  burning  heart 
of  the  Abyss  called  God  is  the  love  which  we  see  in  the  cross  of 
Christ.  Therefore,  we  pray  "in  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

It  is  the  light  to  befriend  by.  On  what  strange  foundations  we 
try  to  build  the  true  society.  Athletics?  But  there  we  have  rivalry 
which  easily  becomes  bad  feeling.  Music?  But  the  artist  is  rather 
notoriously  given  to  a  prima  donna  complex.  Education?  But  a  college 
is  marked  by  jealousies,  not  only  among  the  students,  but  among 
faculty  also.  Enlightened  self-interest?  That  is  a  contradiction  in  terms. 
Trade?  Have  not  our  wars  been  fought,  in  partial  motive  at  least,  for 
arable  land,  oil  fields,  and  mines?  What  is  the  bond  of  a  true  society? 
Is  it  not  the  spirit  of  Christ?  Man  is  that  "strange  creature  who  can 
view  his  own  life."  There  is  in  him  alone  an  eternal  term  by  which  he 
is  able  to  say,  "Time  is  swift."  So  men  are  joined  in  that  deep  ground 
of  life,  in  the  kingdom  which  came  into  history  with  the  coming  of 
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Christ,  in  the  grace  of  the  Beatitudes. 

But  just  as  salt  can  lose  its  saltiness,  light  may  he  overcome  by 
darkness  or  may  cease  to  shine.  Read  these  verses  with  care.  There 
are  widening  circles  of  illumination:  "house,"  "a  city  set  on  a  hill/' 
"world."  In  each  circle  there  are  snuffers  which  extinguish  the  light, 
just  because  our  human  nature  is  the  battleground  for  good  and  evil. 
The  house,  or  home,  brings  threats,  through  carking  care,  or  financial 
anxiety,  or  love  taken  for  granted  and  therefore  lost.  The  city  brings 
threats,  for  there  lurid  excitements  beckon,  or  we  are  persuaded  that 
"business  is  business,"  or  aimless  crowds  make  us  wonder  if  any  life 
is  precious.  I  have  heard  of  a  city  morgue  where  five  corpses  were 
unclaimed  because  nobody  knew  them  or  nobody  cared.  The  world 
(implied  in  such  a  phrase  as  "among  men")  levels  threats,  as  military 
personnel  will  know;  in  a  strange  land  or  a  strange  culture  home  seems 
far  away,  and  the  loyalties  which  we  keep  at  home  are  easily  relaxed. 

Is  there  not  a  story  of  a  blind  man  carrying  a  light?  He  himself 
explained  the  anomaly:  "So  people  will  not  stumble  over  me  at 
night."  The  phrase  brings  judgment  and  remorse,  for  people  do 
stumble  over  us  when  our  light  goes  out.  But  the  better  reason  for 
the  lamp,  even  for  the  blind  man,  is  that  other  people  shall  see  their 
way.  The  disciple  does  not  shine  in  his  own  light  or  for  his  own  sake. 
Sometimes  a  church  brags  about  itself,  calling  attention  to  its  budget 
and  to  its  building,  but  such  a  claim  is  a  dark  inversion.  The  disciple 
is  a  bright  presence  in  the  world  for  men's  sake,  lest  the  world  become 
dark,  and  for  God's  glory.  The  word  "glory"  does  not  mean  that  God 
is  proud,  or  that  he  makes  his  men  puppet-lightbearers,  for  God's 
glory  is  the  love  that  died  on  a  cross.  Only  God  by  his  renewing  spirit 
can  tend  our  little  lamp  of  life.  Only  he  can  trim  the  hard  wick.  Only 
he  can  provide  the  oil  for  the  lamp.  So  the  wise  alternate  movement  of 
the  disciple's  life  is  that  shown  in  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration:  from 
the  mountain  of  prayer  to  the  valley  of  need. 

Have  we  interpreted  these  words  from  The  Sermon?  Only  from 
afar,  not  laying  hands  on  them,  but  only  hailing  them  from  a  distance. 
As  we  leave  them,  trusting  God's  spirit  to  illumine  them  more  and 
more,  we  look  again  at  their  urgency  and  wonder:  "salt  of  the  earth/' 
"light  of  the  world"  The  earth  will  go  rancid  without  this  witness,  the 
earth  will  walk  in  darkness  without  this  light.  What  we  do  and  say 
day  by  day  is  no  casual  affair!  It  is  at  once  lowliness  and  hidden 
splendor  of  the  spirit!  Thus  the  prayer:  "Lord,  save  me  and  bless  me, 
that  I  may  be  a  blessing."  ■  ■ 
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By  James  W.  Carty,  Jr. 


Professor  James  W.  Carty,  Jr.  dis- 
cusses writing  trends  with  two  stu- 
dents of  the  National  University  of 
Nicaragua:  Mrs.  Dunya  de  Luna,  left; 
Mrs.   Socorro   de  Lopez,  right. 


A  NORTH  American  baseball 
player,  who  was  the  leading 
hitter  in  the  winter  league  in  a  Cen- 
tral American  country,  was  called 
out  in  a  close  play  in  the  ninth 
inning  of  a  crucial  game  in  the  pen- 
nant race. 

He  vigorously  protested  the  um- 
pire's call  at  first  base,  and,  when 
the  fans  booed,  threw  his  bat  into 
the  stands  at  some  of  them.  Fortu- 
nately, he  missed,  but  the  crowd 
threw  movable  chairs  onto  the  field 
protesting  his  surprising  behavior. 

Angrily,  the  runner  tried  to  climb 
over  the  wire  netting  which  sepa- 
rated the  playing  field  and  the 
stands,  but  was  restrained  by  his 
teammates.  In  beginning  a  crusade 
the  following  day,  the  nation's  lead- 
ing daily  newspaper  claimed  his  ac- 


tions had  endangered  the  safety  of 
children  and  called  for  his  immedi- 
ate suspension. 

The  league  executive  not  only 
suspended  that  player,  but  handed 
the  same  sentence  a  few  days  later 
to  another  North  American  batting 
star.  The  second  batsmen,  a  hero  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Nicaraguan  children 
prior  to  the  suspension,  had  shown 
up  drunk  at  a  game. 

Still  other  North  American  players 
were  seen  cursing  loudly  on  a  main 
downtown  city  street  for  several 
minutes  one  Saturday  night.  They 
were  heard  by  hundreds  of  passers- 
by  as  they  headed  for  nearby  thea- 
ters and  restaurants. 

Newspapers,  in  referring  to'  some 
of  these  incidents,  complained  that 
North     American     players     receive 
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Paul  Carty,  visiting  North  American  in  Central  America,  with  university 
student  Cesar  A.  Zambrano,  pause  for  a  view  of  the  scenic  tropical  vegeta- 
tion after  enjoying  a  Coke  at  a  thatched  roof  refreshment  stand. 


more  money  in  the  winter  league 
than  the  Latin  Americans  and  take 
advantage  of  the  situation.  They 
flaunt  the  traditions  and  customs, 
complained  the  papers.  So,  at  a 
presidential  press  conference,  the 
newspapers  suggested  a  decrease  in 
the  number  of  eligible  North  Ameri- 
cans on  each  team. 

Unfortunately,  some  Americans 
are  callous,  careless,  critical,  and 
condescending  in  their  actions  and 
attitudes.  Either  they  are  unaware 
that  their  behavior  helps  build  and 
reinforce  the  image  of  the  Ugly 
American  or  they  do  not  feel  a  sense 
of  responsibility. 

But  by  being  considerate,  careful, 
compassionate,  constructive,  and 
communicative,  they  can  create  the 
image  of  the  Admirable,  Attractive 


American.  They  can  be  an  Ambas- 
sador for  Christ — and  a  tremendous 
force  for  good. 

Bealize  Existence  and  Extent  of 
Hate 

First,  the  North  American  needs 
to  realize  the  existence  and  extent  of 
the  hate  others  feel  towards  them 
and  the  nation  they  represent.  It 
may  be  an  irrational  hate,  an  un- 
justified hate,  an  infrequent  hate, 
but  it  is  a  powerful  hate,  a  present 
hate,  and  a  passionate  hate.  It  must 
be  dealt  with. 

Many  times,  the  intense  dislike  is 
a  subtle,  below-the-surface  thing 
which  is  not  too  obvious.  One  reason 
may  be  that  occasionally  the  casual 
contacts  and  conversations  among 
the  North  Americans  and  foreigners 
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are  too  superficial,  too  limited  to  re- 
veal tensions  and  troubles. 

On  other  occasions,  the  people  of 
other  lands  are  too  polite — even  dur- 
ing prolonged,  informal  talks — to  in- 
dicate any  genuine  show  of  negative 
or  hostile  feelings.  This  writer  sur- 
prisingly learned  of  one  such  ex- 
ample at  the  end  of  an  eight-month 
lecture  period  in  Managua,  Nica- 
ragua. 

During  an  homenaje — that  is,  a 
dinner  party  of  tribute — at  the  end 
of  my  stay  every  member  of  one  of 
my  classes  joined  in  sponsoring  a 
friendly  send-off  at  one  of  the  restau- 
rants. Every  student  briefly  spoke  of 
what  he  had  accomplished  in  jour- 
nalistic growth  during  the  academic 
year. 

A  socially  prominent  wife  of  an 
advertising  executive  began,  "In  the 
beginning  I  hated  this  'gringo/  I 
thought:  who  is  he  to  come  here  to 
teach  us  journalism?  But  gradually, 
he  spent  so  much  time  analyzing  our 
papers  and  helping  us  improve,  I 
realized  he  came  to  serve." 

On  other  occasions,  a  North  Amer- 
ican learns  more  quickly  of  the  feel- 
ings of  peoples  of  other  lands  either 
toward  him  or  the  nation  that  he 
symbolizes.  For  example,  such  in- 
sights crop  up  in  the  observations  of 
others  in  interviews  or  on  social  oc- 
casions. 

One  Saturday  night  as  this  writer 
and  his  wife  were  awaiting  a  pizza 
dinner — served  incidentally  and  sur- 
prisingly with  a  filling  of  sardines — 
they  talked  with  two  friends,  a 
North  American  businessman  mar- 
ried to  a  Latin  American. 

The  North  American  businessman 


said,  "When  I  first  came  to  Latin 
America  to  live  twenty  years  ago, 
the  Latins  respected  North  Ameri- 
cans. Now  many  dislike  us.  I  don't 
like  to  go  to  social  gatherings  now 
because  I  know  some  Latins  will 
deliberately  pick  arguments  or  even 
fights." 

The  intense  dislike  was  confirmed 
by  a  Latin  American  dentist,  who 
had  a  large  clientele  of  North 
Americans.  He  told  a  patient  from 
the  United  States,  "I  don't  know  why 
many  Latin  American  youth  hate 
North  Americans,  but  they  do  and 
the  percent  is  on  the  increase." 

Once  the  North  American  begins 
to  realize  the  magnitude  of  the  anti- 
U.S.  feeling,  he  can  study  the  causes. 
At  first  he  is  bewildered.  After  all, 
he  reasons,  "We  have  given  billions 
of  dollars  to  these  countries  to  aid 
their  growth." 

Of  course,  sometimes,  the  money 
was  wasted  by  the  foreign  leaders 
and  never  got  to  the  people.  Some- 
times the  aid  reached  them,  but  the 
U.S.  did  not  receive  credit.  That 
they  donated  the  grants  freely,  and 
in  a  spirit  of  generosity  and  compas- 
sion, was  not  communicated  to  the 
recipients. 

Sometimes,  needy  people  who 
have  received  gifts  are  resentful  be- 
cause they  are  unable  to  gain  the 
necessities  of  life  by  their  own  re- 
sources. They  feel  uncomfortable 
and  do  not  appreciate  the  gifts. 
Rather  they  feel  antagonistic  to  the 
donors. 

On  other  occasions,  some  coun- 
tries may  feel  that  the  gifts  were  in- 
sufficient. Some  Latin  American 
leaders  have  complained  that,  "We 
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are  closer  to  the  U.S.  than  Europe, 
but  we  have  been  ignored  and  ne- 
glected. Europe  has  received  more 
financial  aid." 

At  the  same  time  they  desire  more 
help  from  the  U.S.  so  as  to  start 
new  economic  development  plans, 
the  other  countries  ironically  con- 
tend that  North  Americans  are  too 
materialistic. 

Sometimes  the  negative  attitudes 
are  attributed  to  envy.  The  United 
States  is  a  wealthy  and  powerful  na- 
tion and  this  situation  is  resented 
by  some  people  who  lack  the  re- 
sources of  development. 

This  festering  hate  grows  and 
spreads  when  heavy  American 
spenders  carelessly  flaunt  their 
money  during  their  travels.  They 
may  indicate  money  and  rich  living 
are  their  main  goals  in  life. 

Sometimes,  people  of  other  lands 
do  not  really  dislike  the  U.S.,  but 
carefully  stage  demonstrations  just 
to  frighten  the  U.S.  into  believing 
the  protesting  nation  is  on  the  verge 
of  going  communistic.  The  nationals 
feel  that  the  U.S.  will  beg  them  to 
call  off  the  mass  meetings  and  as  a 
bribe  pay  them  millions  more  in  the 
form  of  aid. 

Then,  if  the  U.S.  can  be  pushed 
around  in  certain  situations,  the  pro- 
testers feel  that  the  nation  is  weak. 
What  they  do  respect  in  many  lands 
is  discipline,  and  what  they  hate  is 
weakness — and  a  show  of  weakness 
by  the  U.S.  produces  negative  reac- 
tions. A  show  of  discipline  and 
strength  reflects  confidence  and  wins 
respect. 

Sometimes  the  biting  criticisms  of 
the   U.S.    exist  because  leaders   of 


To  be  a  good  neighbor  creates 
good  neighbors. 

other  nations  feel  they  have  "been 
informed"  after  decisions  were  made 
rather  than  chosen,  as  partners,  for 
"consultations."  In  the  future,  they 
wish  to  continue  cooperation,  but  to 
share  more  in  the  forming  of  joint 
development  plans,  and  their  criti- 
cism is  designed  to  focus  attention 
on  this  wish. 

On  other  occasions,  their  hatred 
is  promoted  by  communist  youth 
groups  which  although  small  in 
number  of  personnel  are  vocal  and 
have  organization  funds  for  publish- 
ing their  message  through  printed 
handbills  and  party  newspapers. 
Their  protests  and  demonstrations 
are  out  of  proportion  to  their 
numerical  smallness  and  real  power 
in   decision-making   in   government. 

Help  Overcome  Negative  Attitudes 

Once  a  person  is  convinced  of 
anti-U.S.  feelings,  he  needs  to  ask 
himself  what  he  can  do  construc- 
tively to  help  overcome  these  nega- 
tive attitudes  of  foreigners.  He  can 
make  a  significant  contribution  to 
building  better  understanding  if  he 
will  be  thoughtful. 

First,  he  needs  to  reassure  him- 
self that  the  hatred,  although  real 
and  powerful,  represents  the  atti- 
tudes of  a  numerically  small  number 
of  persons  in  most  countries.  Many 
other  people  like  and  admire  North 
Americans.  Some  are  ambivalent — 
they  like  some  things,  dislike  others 
about  the  U.S.  Some  are  neutral  and 
have  no  deep  feelings,  either  of  af- 
fection or  dislike. 
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Ricardo  Pastor  of  La  Paz,  Bolivia,  discusses  U.S.  educational  systems  with 
Jeffrey  Brown,  college  student  at  Bethany  College,  Bethany,  W.Va.  Pastor, 
who  teaches  English  and  French  in  Bolivian  institutes  was  a  former  student 
at  Bethany  College. 


Second,  he  needs  to  realize  that 
within  his  personality  and  also  the 
national  character  of  the  U.S.  are 
the  many  positive  assets  going  for 
him  in  the  move  to  form  friendships 
with  the  people  of  other  lands. 

As  a  foreigner  once  said,  "You  can 
pick  out  an  American  in  any  crowd. 
He  does  not  fear  any  man  or  situa- 
tion. You  have  to  admire  his  courage 
and  his  contagious  smile."  The  mili- 
tary servicemen  especially  has 
helped  to  build  this  image  of  self- 
confidence,  self-determination,  and 
self-adjustment. 

The  American  walks  in  proud 
shoes.  Sometimes  he  feels  dis- 
couraged and  low  when  some  unfair 
criticism  reaches  his  ears.  But  then 
his  spirits  rise  when  a  foreigner  ex- 


presses some  unsought  and  genuine 
appreciation  of  the  contributions  of 
the  U.S.  to  world  peace  and  har- 
mony. 

As  the  presidential  press  confer- 
ence was  concluding  in  a  Central 
American  Republic,  for  example,  the 
owner  of  a  radio  station  put  his  arm 
on  my  shoulder.  In  a  loud  voice 
meant  for  the  ears  of  other  news- 
men, he  said,  "Let  me  tell  you  about 
those  'Yanquis  malditos'  "  (That  is, 
those  cursed  Yankees). 

At  first  I  feared  a  critical  tirade, 
but  only  compliments  came  forth. 
With  an  emotional  display  of  deep 
love  for  North  Americans,  he  said 
in  summary,  "When  the  world  was 
ready  to  fall  to  totalitarian  dictators, 
it    was    the    'Yanqui    maldito'    that 
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generously  gave  of  his  billions  to 
help  rebuild  the  world.  It  is  the 
'Yanqui  maldito'  who  preserves  the 
world  for  democracy  now." 

It  is  good  to  know  that  leaders 
and  those  from  other  walks  of  life 
appreciate  the  U.S.  But  there  is  not 
enough  understanding  of  America's 
unselfish  contributions.  One  reason 
is  a  lack  of  communication.  So 
American  servicemen  and  civilians 
who  travel  abroad  should  do  certain 
things: 

1.  Be  informed.  2.  Be  understand- 
ing. 3.  Be  friendly.  4.  Be  helpful.  5. 
Be  courteous.  6.  Give  praise. 

Too  many  Americans  who  go 
abroad  are  informed  neither  about 
their  own  land  or  about  their  host 
country.  So  when  foreigners  criticize 
the  U.S.  the  North  American  does 
not  have  specific  answers.  He  tends 
to  accept  the  evaluation  in  an  apolo- 
getic manner.  He  defaults  in  his  re- 
sponsibility to  inform  others. 

He  must  be  aware  of  the  history 
and  traditions  of  the  U.S.  and  cur- 
rent conditions  and  also  of  the  situa- 
tions, customs,  and  culture  of  the 
host  country.  If  he  violates  customs 
occasionally,  the  foreigners  will  re- 
alize that  these  are  honest  mistakes. 
But  repeated  violations  will  symbo- 
lize a  lack  of  concern  about  the 
heritage  and  values  of  other  peoples. 

For  example,  the  U.S.  business- 
man is  accused  of  exploiting  other 
nations.  The  opposite  is  true.  In 
Latin  America,  for  example,  the 
North  American  businessman  largely 
uses  Latin  workers  and  not  only 
pays  them  top  salaries,  but,  after 
taxes  are  paid,  reinvests  nearly  all 
the  money  in  the  firm.  Probably  they 


do  not  take  more  than  one  or  two 
percent  of  their  profits  out  of  the 
country. 

In  addition  to  being  informed,  the 
serviceman  must  be  understanding. 
The  education  level  of  most  people 
in  Latin  America,  Africa,  or  Asia  is 
a  couple  of  years.  People  without 
much  education  are  susceptible  to 
prejudice.  When  misinformed,  or 
underinformed,  they  can  become 
hostile. 

Seventy  percent  of  the  peoples 
of  the  world  lack  the  adequate  com- 
munication facilities  for  keeping  in- 
formed, according  to  the  UNESCO 
book  on  World  Communications. 
Personal  communication  still  is  an 
important  means  of  exchanging  in- 
formation, and  servicemen  can  per- 
form a  valuable  role  in  casual  con- 
tacts. 

Next,  be  friendly.  Thirteen  Duke 
University  graduates  and  students 
secured  money  for  building  ma- 
terials from  businessmen  and  others 
in  Durham,  N.C.,  paid  their  own 
travel  and  other  expenses,  and  came 
to  Nicaragua.  There,  in  a  remote 
area  without  medical  care,  they  built 
a  health  clinic.  As  a  result,  people 
of  the  Lagoon  of  Pearls  region  did 
not  have  to  travel  twelve  hours  by 
boat  to  get  medical  care.  Service- 
men in  their  free  hours  can  be  help- 
ful in  many  ways. 

The  help  may  consist  of  little  mat- 
ters, such  as  organizing  athletic 
leagues,  or  in  contributing  money 
for  textbooks  or  schools.  Or  it  may 
consist  of  holding  rummage  sales 
to  raise  proceeds  for  valuable  causes. 

Common  courtesy  and  trust  are 
valuable     North     American     traits 
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Professor  James  W.  Carty,  Jr.  pauses  during  a  lecture  at  the  Journalism 
School  of  the  National  University  of  Nicaragua.  His  class  included  the 
president  of  the  Teachers  Federation  of  Nicaragua  and  several  journalists. 


which  build  good  will.  Patience  may 
be  difficult  in  the  face  of  adversity, 
but  heroism  communicates  the  best 
of  America.  For  example,  a  North 
American,  who  was  spending  two 
years  in  another  country  as  a  con- 
sultant, lost  $2,000  in  personal  prop- 
erty to  tlu'eves.  The  disheartened 
family  wanted  at  first  to  return  to 
the  U.S.  But  the  consultant  stayed 
and  valuably  served  in  his  post.  The 
nationals  in  his  land  felt  great  re- 
spect for  him  as  a  result  of  his  devo- 
tion to  duty,  and  the  value  of  his 
mission  was  enhanced. 

Sometimes,  North  Americans  are 
not  critical  about  big  things,  but, 
in  lesser  things,  may  be  over-critical. 


On  occasion,  even  casual  compari- 
sons of  the  North  American  way 
with  another  can  seem  like  criticism. 
It  is  better  to  limit  one's  comments 
to  praise  of  others  and  their  coun- 
try. There  are  always  things  of  value 
that  can  be  sincerely  appreciated. 

Moreover,  there  are  always  occa- 
sions for  presenting  citations  or  gifts 
of  appreciation.  For  example,  in  the 
name  of  the  American  people,  I  pre- 
sented eighteen  books  to  the  out- 
standing students  of  the  Journalism 
school  of  the  National  University. 

Servicemen  are  challenged  to  find 
their  own  creative  and  individual 
ways  to  serve  their  country,  their 
church,  and  their  God.  ■  ■ 
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By  Fred  Cloud 


SOME  conversations  I've  heard  re- 
cently might  be  filed  under  the 
topic,  "Little  grudges  and  how  they 
grow,"  or  "How  to  be  pious  about 
one's  pet  peeves."  I  called  in  the 
home  of  a  former  serviceman  on  be- 
half of  our  local  church  to  ask  if  he 
would  make  a  pledge  to  the  budget 
of  the  church. 

"Well,  I  don't  know,"  he  said.  "I 
feel  that  the  church  let  me  down 
while  I  was  away  in  the  service. 
They  sent  me  the  church  bulletin 
every  week,  and  I  liked  to  get  it, 
during  my  first  two  posts.  But  when 
I  moved  to  a  third  post  the  bulletin 
stopped  coming.  I've  never  forgotten 
that.  Maybe  I  should  forget  and  for- 
give, but  it  seemed  to  me  that  they 
didn't  show  all  the  interest  in  me 
they  should  have." 

The  conversation  took  place  in  the 
fall  of  1964;  the  "peeve"  occurred 
nineteen  years  earlier.  Maybe  the 
serviceman's  address-o-plate  got  lost; 
maybe  when  he  moved  his  forward- 
ing address  was  not  given.  Chances 


are  that  the  church  did  not  delib- 
erately snub  or  forget  the  young 
man,  though. 

"Gone  But  Not  Forgotten"? 

An  old  saying — perhaps  one 
you've  used  yourself — is  "Gone  but 
not  forgotten."  This  is  the  opposite 
of  "Out  of  sight,  out  of  mind." 
Which  of  these  applies  to  the  local 
church  and  the  young  man  or 
woman  who  goes  away  to  the  armed 
forces? 

The  fact  is  that  some  churches  do 
tend  to  forget  the  need  to  "keep  in 
touch"  with  their  members  who  are 
away  in  the  armed  forces.  Part  of 
the  reason  for  this,  in  all  likelihood, 
is  that  they  think  that  in  "peace 
time"  service  in  the  armed  forces  is 
not  so  hazardous  as  in  wartime,  and 
that  chaplains  take  adequate  care 
of  the  service  personnel.  What  they 
do  not  recognize  is  the  natural  de- 
sire that  we  all  have  to  "keep  up" 
with  our  friends  and  neighbors  as 
well   as   with   our  family.   No   one 


Mr.  Cloud  is  associate  editor  of  Youth  Publications,  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, The  Methodist  Church,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
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wants  to  be  a  Robinson  Crusoe  in 
the  service! 

Other  churches  have  special  com- 
mittees or  individuals  who  have  the 
special  responsibility  of  keeping  in 
touch  with  members  away  in  the 
service.  They  send  letters,  church 
bulletins,  magazines,  and  sometimes 
boxes  of  cookies  or  other  personal- 
ized treats.  It  wouldn't  be  out  of 
line  for  you  to  suggest  such  a  com- 
mittee for  your  home  church,  with 
the  idea  that  it  would  serve  the 
needs  of  all  armed  forces  personnel 
from  your  congregation — not  just  a 
plea  for  personal  attention! 

Walking  a  Two-Way  Street 

In  idiomatic  American  language, 
"It  takes  two  to  tango."  Communica- 
tion is  a  two-way  process.  The 
church  should  try  to  keep  in  touch 
with  you;  but  you  should  also  keep 
in  touch  with  your  church.   Why? 

For  one  thing,  you  have  more 
people  who  share  an  interest  in  your 
welfare  than  you  realize — friends  of 
your  parents,  who  have  watched  you 
mature  to  adulthood;  former  Sun- 
day school  teachers  or  counselors, 
who  have  tried  to  share  with  you 
some  insight  into  what  it  means  to 
be  a  Christian;  friends  of  your  own 
age,  some  working,  some  married; 
as  well  as  your  family.  Excerpts 
from  your  letters  home  might  be 
shared  in  the  church  bulletin,  or  in- 
formally in  personal  conversation. 
What  are  you  seeing,  hearing,  and 
doing?  If  you're  overseas,  you  might 
be  encountering  persons  of  other 
races  and  religious  faiths:  What  are 
they  like?  What  have  you  learned 
from  them?  How  are  the  Christian 


missionaries  working  with  them — 
and  with  what  results?  Comments 
on  these  or  similar  matters  would 
be  read  with  keen  interest  by  your 
circle  of  friends. 

How  can  you  keep  in  touch?  Use 
a  little  imagination  in  the  writing 
of  your  letters  and  it'll  pay  divi- 
dends! If  you're  an  amateur  pho- 
tographer, take  pictures  not  only  to 
provide  yourself  with  a  personal 
record  of  your  travel  but  also  to 
share  with  the  folks  "back  home" — 
and  don't  wait  until  you  return  home 
to  share  them!  A  snapshot  or  two, 
or  a  colored  slide,  can  speak  volumes 
about  something  you're  describing. 

Servicemen  don't  have  a  lot  of 
money  (Does  that  sound  like  the 
understatement  of  the  year?),  but 
they  do  have  some.  Stewardship  of 
your  time,  talents,  and  possessions 
goes  on  while  you're  in  the  armed 
forces.  One  way  of  keeping  in  touch 
with  your  local  church  or  home 
church  is  to  make  a  financial  con- 
tribution to  its  budget.  This  says, 
even  more  clearly  than  your  words, 
"I'm  interested  in  your  program  of 
ministry  to  persons  in  my  home- 
town; and  I  want  to  help  support 
the  church's  outreach  through  its 
missionary  activity  around  the 
world.  Here's  a  token  of  my  con- 
tinuing interest."  As  Jesus  said, 
"Where  a  man's  treasure  is,  there 
will  his  heart  be  also."  I  can  assure 
you  that  your  church  will  appreci- 
ate your  gifts;  furthermore,  this  in- 
vestment of  yourself  through  your 
giving  will  keep  the  ties  strong  in 
your  own  mind  and  heart.  This  is 
important  for  Jesus  said,  "Seek  first 
the  Kingdom  of  God." 
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Prayer  Spans  the  Seas  and  Shrinks 
the  Miles 

Another  vital  way  in  which  two- 
way  communication  can  be  main- 
tained between  a  serviceman  and 
his  home  church  is  through  a  mutual 
ministry  of  intercessory  prayer. 
When  you  are  hundreds  or  thou- 
sands of  miles  from  home  and 
family,  you  can  still  lift  them  up 
into  God's  presence  in  prayer.  The 
realization  that  God  is  there  with 
them,  as  well  as  here  with  you  in 
a  way  draws  you  together.  IVe  had 
that  experience  many  times,  both  in 
Europe  and  in  Asia  when  my  family 
was  "back  home"  in  America;  you've 
undoubtedly  had  the  experience  too. 
But  have  you  consciously  used  it  as 
one  means  of  "keeping  in  touch" 
with  your  local  church?  If  not,  you 
can  begin  it  anytime — such  as  to- 
day! 

Don't  be  embarrassed  about  let- 
ting your  church  (perhaps  through 
your  pastor  or  some  correspondent 
you  have  in  the  local  church)  know 
that  you're  remembering  them  in 
your  prayers.  If  there  are  persons 
with  lingering  illnesses,  or  mission- 
aries who  have  been  sent  out  from 
your  home  church,  or  others  in 
special  need  you  might  make  a 
special  point  of  remembering  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  you  might  sug- 
gest that  your  pastor  and  members 
of  your  home  church  remember  you 
and  all  the  other  men  and  women 
who  are  away  in  the  armed  forces. 
Truly,  prayer  spans  the  seas  and 
shrinks  the  miles! 

Prayer  has  been  defined  as  "the 
meeting  of  two  spirits."  "I  am  and  I." 
That  is  to  say,  God  and  me. 


The  Church  Is  Near  at  Hand 

Nothing  that  we've  said  to  this 
point  should  seem  to  minimize  the 
importance  of  your  chapel  on  post 
and  the  ministry  of  your  chaplain. 
As  a  Christian,  you'll  want  to  wor- 
ship regularly  with  fellow  Chris- 
tians in  the  armed  forces.  You  can 
readily  keep  in  touch  with  your 
home  church  and  still  be  active  in 
your  post  chapel  program. 

Or  if  you're  living  off  the  post  in 
town,  you  (and  your  family,  if 
you're  married)  will  want  to  affiliate 
with  a  local  church  of  your  denomi- 
nation or  preference.  You  will  find 
that  most  local  churches  in  towns 
adjacent  to  armed  forces  bases  wel- 
come servicemen;  many  have  special 
activities  designed  to  make  them  feel 
welcome  and  to  help  overcome  the 
loneliness  that  most  of  us  feel  when 
we're  far  from  home. 

This  is  so  even  when  you're  over- 
seas. Some  of  the  richest  worship  ex- 
periences of  my  life  have  been  in  the 
company  of  Christians  in  Southeast 
Asia  and  the  South  Pacific.  In  some 
of  the  services,  I  didn't  even  know 
the  language  (Fijian  and  Iban);  but 
I  did  know  that  these  were  fellow 
Christians  worshiping  the  one  God 
of  all  mankind — my  God  as  well  as 
their  God — so  I  had  a  sense  of  one- 
ness with  them.  Perhaps  youVe  had 
similar  experience  in  Korea,  Japan, 
Europe,  or  elsewhere. 

The  church  is  one  throughout  the 
earth,  even  though  we  are  still  di- 
vided into  many  denominations.  For 
we  all  worship  one  Lord,  Jesus 
Christ,  who  is  concerned  with  loving 
compassion  for  persons  wherever 
they  are.  ■  ■ 
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By  Evelyn  McLean 


A  man  does  a  lot  of  thinking  when  he's  buried  alive. 


I^OM  drew  a  deep  breath  of  air 
.  and  held  it  for  a  long  time,  then 
let  it  dribble  out  slowly,  almost  re- 
luctant to  let  it  go.  Hard  telling  how 
much  more  fresh  air  there  was  left 
for  him  to  breathe.  He  wondered 
what  time  it  was — seemed  like  ages, 
but  he  couldn't  get  his  arm  in  front 
of  him  to  see  his  watch,  and  it  was 
too  dark  in  here,  anyhow.  Besides, 
he  was  afraid  to  stir  for  fear  of  bring- 
ing more  sand  down  upon  him.  His 
legs  were  weighted  down  with  the 
stuff  now. 

It  had  been  seven-thirty — still 
daylight — when  the  cave-in  hap- 
pened, too  late  for  him  to  jump 
clear;  so  with  a  yell  to  Laura,  his 
wife,  who  had  been  standing  beside 
him,  he  had  flung  himself  face  down 
in  the  pit,  and  now  here  he  was — 
buried  alive! 

They  were  trying  to  reach  him. 
Laura  must  have  gotten  help.  He 
could  feel  the  vibrations  of  the 
earth  from  their  digging,  and  hear 


the  muffled  yells.  He  answered 
them  now  and  then  to  let  them 
know  he  was  still  alive,  but  he 
worried  about  the  air.  It  was  sur- 
prising that  he  hadn't  smothered 
long  before  this.  Must  be  lying  in 
some  deep  air  pocket.  Maybe  his 
coat,  which  had  fallen  part  way 
over  his   head,   was   helping   a   bit. 

Tom  wasn't  a  praying  man  as  a 
rule,  but  now  he  said  over  every 
prayer  he  knew,  even  the  old  "Now 
I  lay  me — "  he  had  learned  as  a 
child.  He  added  a  few  of  his  own 
for  good  measure. 

Wonder  what  heaven  was  like? 
Guess  maybe  they'd  let  him  in — ■ 
not  that  he'd  been  terribly  good, 
but  he'd  never  done  anything  very 
bad,  either.  Still,  as  a  husband  and 
father,  there  was  a  lot  left  to  be 
desired.  If  he  ever  got  out  of  here, 
no  more  crabbing  about  bills,  or 
raising  the  roof  every  time  Laura 
wanted  a  new  hat  or  dress.  Pretty 
woman     like    Laura    should    have 
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pretty  things.  And  flowers  and 
candy.  Yes,  and  a  night  out  once 
a  week.  What  an  addlepate  he 
was — to  have  a  good  thing  like 
Laura  and  not  appreciate  it  enough. 
After  this,  he'd  tell  her  she  looked 
pretty,  and  how  good  the  meals 
were,  and  how  nice  the  table  looked 
with  the  flowers;  she  had  a  flair  for 
fixing. 

And  Lanny — Lanny  was  going  to 
find  out  he  really  had  a  Dad.  No 
more  shunting  him  aside  when  he 
wanted  to  go  alone  to  the  ball  game 
— no,  sir!  And  Sunday  school  and 
church!  He'd  sorta  gotten  into  the 
habit  of  letting  Laura  do  the  fam- 
ily praying.  Well,  from  now  on 
Lanny 's  dad  was  going  to  be  sitting 
right  beside  his  boy  in  the  pew  on 
Sunday — all  six-feet-four  of  him! 

Murder!  Must  be  a  herd  of 
elephants  up  there  tramping  around, 
the  way  the  ground  shook.  Well,  he 
didn't  care  as  long  as  he  got  out. 
Elephants,  derricks,  Chinese  coolies 
— any  and  all  would  be  welcome  as 
rescuers. 

FUNNY  thing,  right  now  the  color 
of  a  man's  skin  didn't  really 
seem  to  matter  much,  after  all;  nor 
his  religion,  nor  his  politics.  He 
must  be  sure  to  tell  people  that 
when  he  got  out — if  he  got  out. 
Right  now  he  didn't  care  at  all  who 
was  doing  the  digging.  The  man 
could  be  painted  with  red  and  green 
stripes  and  wear  a  ring  in  his  nose. 
He'd  be  glad  to  see  anybody,  even 
that  nosy  Mrs.  Duffy  down  the 
street,  or  crabby  Old  Man  Turville, 
who  carried  a  perpetual  grouch. 
That   was    another   thing.    When 
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(this  time  Tom  forgot  the  "if")  he 
got  out,  he  was  going  to  try  to  be- 
come better  acquainted  with  his 
neighbors.  No  more  cold  shoulders. 
A  guy  needed  all  the  friends  he 
could  get. 

Bet  some  of  those  fellows  up 
there  had  never  even  heard  of  him, 
yet  here  they  were,  working  around 
the  clock  to  get  him  out. 

They  weren't  coming  in  from  the 
top  anymore.  Must  be  tunneling  in 
from  the  side.  That's  what  he'd  do. 
Come  in  on  a  slant  to  keep  the  sand 
from  caving. 

He  licked  his  dry  lips.  His  mouth 
and  throat  felt  full  of  sand.  He 
didn't  dare  breathe  too  hard  or  he 
might  inhale  the  dust. 

This  do-it-yourself  business  might 
be  all  right  for  some  guys,  but  no 
more  for  him.  Next  time  he  wanted 
a  well  dug  he'd  have  it  done  by  ex- 
perts. This  digging  around  in  the 
earth  when  one  didn't  know  any- 
thing about  strata  and  stuff  was  all 
over. 

Next  time!  Some  joke!  He  grinned 
ironically.  It  was  likely  all  over  for 
him.  He  could  still  hear  voices  but 
had  given  up  answering.  It  took  too 
much  energy. 

A  shout  "Look  out,  she's  cav- 
ing— "  and  the  sound  of  sliding 
earth  made  Tom  shut  his  eyes  and 
murmur,  "Oh,  God,  help  me!" 

Guess  he'd  been  unconscious  for 
a  while — couldn't  seem  to  recall 
that  new  sound.  Must  be  a  tractor 
or  a  dredge — so  heavy.  And  he  could 
breathe  better.  Why?  Had  they 
made  an  opening? 

Then  he  felt  the  tube  right  beside 
his  cheek.  Oxygen!  What  d'ya  know! 


A  long  flexible  tube  right  beside  him. 
Hope  rose  high.  Maybe  he  still  had 
a  chance. 

He  turned  his  head  very  slowly, 
his  mouth  and  nose  close  to  that 
wonderful  tube  of  life.  "Thank  you, 
God.  Thank  you  for  bothering  about 
an  ordinary  guy  like  me — "  and  he 
drifted  off  again. 

When  he  came  to  once  more,  all 
the  roaring  above  him  had  stopped, 
but  he  heard — actually  heard  with 
his  ears  and  not  just  with  his 
senses — a  shovel  scraping  away  very 
close  to  him,  and  a  voice  shouting, 
"Watch  it,  Dike.  Take  it  easy.  I've 
got  tight  hold  of  the  rope." 

Dike!  That  must  be  Jim  Dikerson, 
the  colored  fellow  who  worked  for 
Higgen's  Construction  company. 
He'd  always  liked  Dike — nice  cour- 
teous fellow,  but  not  subservient — 
just  friendly. 

Somehow  it  comforted  him  to 
know  it  was  Dike  who  would  be 
the  one  to  find  him.  He  would  know 
how  it  felt  to  have  your  face  pushed 
into  the  dirt.  But  no  one  would  ever 
throw  Dike's  race  up  to  him  again, 
when  he,  Tom  Lewis,  got  out  of 
here.   He'd  see  to  that. 

MERCY!  The  time  crawled  slow- 
ly. Good  thing  he  didn't  suffer 
from  claustrophobia,  or  he'd  be  a 
screaming  idiot  by  now.  Odd  that  a 
guy  could  think  of  something  to  be 
thankful  for  even  in  this  situation. 

That  was  surely  the  clink  of  shovel 
on  rock!  Tom  lay  very  still,  scarcely 
daring  to  believe  that  rescue  might 
be  a  matter  of  minutes,  now,  rather 
than  of  hours. 

And  then  a  brown  hand  touched 
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his  shoulder,  and  a  gentle  voice  said 
close  to  his  ear,  "Mr.  Lewis,  you  all 
right?" 

Tom  didn't  answer — he  couldn't, 
but  relief  and  prayer  and  thankful- 
ness flooded  his  whole  being  and  he 
opened  his  eyes  and  gazed  into  the 
anxious  face  of  Jim  Dikerson. 

"Praise  God!  He's  alive!"  shouted 
Dikerson  to  the  crowd  above,  and  a 
gruff  voice  yelled  to  the  people  who 
would  have  rushed  to  the  tunnel, 
"Keep  back,  you  fools.  Want  it  to 
cave  in  again?" 

"Easy,  Mr.  Lewis,  easy.  Just  lean 
on  me,"  encouraged  Dike.  Tom 
moved  a  foot  cautiously,  then  an- 
other. The  sand  sifted  between  his 
legs.  He  crawled  carefully  to  his 
knees,  aided  by  Jim's  helping  hand, 
but  he  would  have  fallen  had  not 
the  steadying  arm  caught  him  about 
the  waist,  while  Tom  laid  his  arm 
across  the  slender  shoulders.  They 
staggered  out  together,  and  Tom 
saw  daylight,  and  friendly  relieved 
faces,  and  uniformed  figures  of  po- 
lice, firemen,  and  National  Guard. 
He    saw    Pastor    Dowell,    and    the 


robed  figure  of  Father  O'Neil — and 
Laura.  Right  now,  however,  the 
most  important  face  was  the  one  be- 
side his  own — and  it  looked  to  Tom 
like  an  angel's  face  right  out  of  para- 
dise! That  firm  arm  around  his  waist 
meant  life  again — life  for  Tom  Lewis 
— the  new  Tom  Lewis. 

They  progressed  slowly,  for  Tom 
was  a  big  man,  and  Dike  was  only 
five-feet-six,  and  small-boned.  Be- 
sides, Tom's  feet  weren't  working 
very  well.  His  toes  dragged,  and  his 
legs  wobbled. 

They  were  nearly  there — just  a 
few  yards  more,  and  then — the  sand 
began  sliding  again!  Shouts  and 
moans  filled  the  air,  but  a  dozen 
strong  hands  seized  the  rope  at- 
tached to  Dikerson's  waist  and  the 
two  exhausted  men  were  drawn  to 
safety. 


Tom  Lewis  fainted.  Coming  back 
slowly,  he  heard  a  reporter  inter- 
viewing Jim  Dikerson. 

"I  was  scared,  I'll  admit,"  Dike 
was  saying.  "There  at  the  last,  when 
it  all  rested  on  me — I  was  scared, 
but  I  just  said  a  prayer,  'God,  you 
sent  me  here,  so  now  you  got  to  help 
me! 

"What  do  you  mean,"  interrupted 
the  reporter,  "what  do  you  mean 
God  sent  you?" 

"Well,  on  the  way  home  from  the 
store  I  heard  about  this  accident  on 
the  radio,  and  I  said  to  my  wife,  T 
have  to  go  out  to  that  place  and 
help,  so  if  you  need  to  go  anywhere 
else  you'll  have  to  take  a  bus!'  She 
said  I  was  silly,  but  Something  just 
kept  telling  me  I  was  needed  so  I 
came.  Someone  handed  me  a  shovel 
when  I  got  here,  and  I  went  to  work 
along  with  everyone  else.  When  it 
got  to  where  only  one  man  could 
work,  I  was  that  man.  Then  I  just 
said  that  prayer  to  God  and  he  did 
help.  The  last  few  yards  the  Lord 
was  handling  that  shovel — not  me.  I 
was  about  done,  but  then  God  took 
over,  and  we  made  it  together." 

He  showed  the  reporter  his  blis- 
tered bleeding  hands  and  grinned. 

As  two  men  stooped  for  the 
stretcher  on  which  Tom  Lewis  lay, 
he  looked  straight  up  into  the  be- 
grimed smiling  black  face  of  Jim 
Dikerson,  stained  with  tears,  dirt 
and  sweat;  he  saw  the  old  cap 
twisted  in  the  bruised  hands,  and  the 
shirt  filthy  with  perspiration  and 
dirt,  and  the  tightly  curled  hair 
weighted  with  sand.  Dike  was  a 
mess!  But  the  white  teeth  flashed 
in  the  black  face,  and  Tom  waved 


one  hand  in  feeble  salute;  then  he 
spoke  aloud. 

"Dike,"  the  words  came  softly, 
slowly,  and  from  the  heart,  "you  are 
positively  the  most  beautiful  sight  I 
ever  saw  in  my  whole  life."        ■  0 
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Zhe  Challenge  to  Witness 


By  W.  W.  Parkinson 


WITNESSING  to  a  cause,  a 
great  idea,  or  a  philosophi- 
cal guide  for  living  is  certainly  not 
new  in  our  world  today.  It  would  not 
be  accurate  to  say  that  modern 
young  people  are  lacking  in  initiative 
and  vigor.  Look  around  the  world 
and  you  will  see  that  they  are  will- 
ing to  sacrifice  time,  yea,  and  even 
their  lives  for  causes  in  which  they 
believe. 

Take  communism,  for  example. 
Young  people  in  Russia  spend  years 
to  prepare  themselves  to  take  their 
places  in  the  communistic  scheme  of 
living.  This  is  true  also  in  Red 
China.  Parades  there  are  made  up  of 
young  marchers;  communist  banners 
are  carried  high  by  high  school  and 
college  young  people. 

But  American  young  people,  too, 
respond  to  the  challenge  to  witness 
to  great  causes.  Racial  segregation 
has  been  attacked  by  freedom  riders 
and  crusaders  for  civil  liberties — 
and  young  people  have  not  weighed 
the  cost.  In  some  cases,  as  with  the 
three  young  men  who  were  mur- 
dered  in   Mississippi   last   summer, 


these  youths  have  paid  with  their 
lives. 

Thousands  of  fine  American  young 
people  (and  middle-aged  as  well) 
have  responded  to  the  challenge  of 
the  Peace  Corps.  Through  the  Corps 
they  have  heard  a  clear-cut  call  to 
serve  humanity. 

What  about  our  Christian  witness? 
Should  not  the  Christian  be  more 
dedicated  to  Christ  and  the  church 
than  the  communist  is  to  his  cause? 
The  communist  is  an  atheist;  the 
Christian  is  on  God's  side.  The  com- 
munist thinks  only  in  material  terms; 
the  Christian  sees  the  whole  of  life 
and  thinks  in  terms  of  man's  spiritual 
self  as  well  as  his  physical  life. 

But  we  must  ask  what  we  mean 
by  Christian  witnessing.  There  is  a 
danger  we  will  define  this  term  too 
narrowly.  Does  it  mean  merely  the 
testimony  'Tve  been  saved  personal- 
ly"? To  be  sure,  when  one  is  saved 
by  Christ  his  personal  life  is  trans- 
formed; but  this  saved  person,  this 
Christian,  does  not  live  in  a  vacuum. 
He  lives  among  other  people  and  in 
social  situations  and  if  he  truly  wit- 
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nesses  he  goes  forth  to  live  the 
Christian  life  in  the  office,  the  bar- 
racks, the  home,  in  the  community, 
in  business,  in  the  political  order,  as 
he  walks  down  the  sidewalk — every- 
where! 

The  driving  power  of  religion 
often  is  lost  to  the  tasks  of  service 
because  of  man's  curious  ability  to 
separate  religious  thoughts  from 
thoughts  of  everyday  human  rela- 
tions. How  often  IVe  heard  laymen 
say,  "Keep  politics  out  of  the  pulpit!" 
Yet,  to  be  truly  honest,  the  ethic  of 
Jesus  does  have  relevance  in  the 
political  order,  in  our  social  order,  in 
education,  in  business — everywhere. 
Yes,  even  in  the  days  you  are  spend- 
ing in  military  service. 

Once  an  aged  Scotsman  gave  to 
David  Livingstone — who  became 
one  of  the  world's  great  missionaries 
— this  piece  of  advice:  "Now,  lad, 
make  religion  the  everyday  business 
of  your  life,  and  not  a  thing  of  fits 
and  starts!"  For  too  many  modern- 
ers  religion  is  just  a  thing  of  "fits 
and  starts." 

Read  what  the  prophet  Micah 
tells  us  in  his  book  (6:8  RSV)  and 
you  will  discover  a  wonderful  defini- 
tion of  witnessing: 

What  does  the  Lord  require  of  you 
but  to  do  justice,  and  to  love  kindness, 
and  to  walk  humbly  with  your  God? 

Micah  is  not  saying  that  we  should 
come  before  God  in  beautiful  cere- 
monies, in  eloquent  sermons,  in 
elaborate  ritual,  in  impressive  emo- 
tional testimonies  of  faith.  No.  He 
points  out  that  to  witness  effectively 
we  are  to  do  justly,  act  in  kindness, 


and  walk  with  God  in  a  spirit  of 
humility.  The  person  who  vaunts 
himself,  goes  forth  in  Pharisaical 
pride,  is  not  a  good  witness.  Nor  is 
witnessing  a  one-day  affair — on  Sun- 
day when  we  go  to  church;  it  is  a 
daily  thing! 

Now  for  those  of  you  in  military 
service,  here  are  a  few  suggestions  I 
make  to  you  about  witnessing.  Con- 
sider them  carefully  and  add  your 
own  ideas: 

•  Worship  regularly.  The  amazing 
influence  of  Jesus  over  the  centuries 
has  its  roots  in  the  control  and  con- 
duct of  his  life  with  God.  He  was  a 
worshiper.  Sabbath  by  sabbath  he 
went  to  the  synagogue.  What  could 
be  a  greater  witness  to  the  men  in 
the  barracks  than  to  get  up  on  a  cold 
snowy  morning  and  go  to  church? 
The  Navy  man  who  heeds  "church 
call"  on  the  Sunday  morning  after 
his  ship  has  just  arrived  in  a  liberty 
port  is  indeed  a  witness  for  God. 

The  world  needs  worshipers.  The 
late  Archbishop  Temple  of  England 
once  propounded  the  thesis  which 
he  admitted  many  people  would 
consider  outrageous  and  fantastic. 
He  said: 

This  world  can  be  saved  from  po- 
litical chaos  and  collapse  by  one  thing 
only,  and  that  is  worship. 

This  dictum  does  seem  absurd,  but 
the  Archbishop  proceeded  to  define 
what  worship  is.  What  a  definition! 

To  worship  is  to  alert  the  conscious 
by  the  holiness  of  God,  to  feed  the 
mind  with  the  truth  of  God,  to  purge 
the  imagination  by  the  beauty  of  God, 
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to  open  the  heart  to  the  love  of  God, 
to  devote  the  will  to  the  purpose  of 
God. 

A  Christian  must  worship  regular- 
ly for  his  own  good  as  well  as  being 
a  good  example  to  his  acquaintances. 

•  Stand  up  for  morality.  One  does 
not  live  in  this  world  very  long  be- 
fore it  becomes  clear  that  the  forces 
of  immoral  living  are  strong  and  at- 
tractive. When  living  in  a  group, 
such  as  a  military  unit,  it  is  easy  to 
follow  the  crowd.  When  we  do  so, 
however,  we  deny  our  Christian 
heritage.  If  the  crowd  is  going  the 
wrong  way  and  we  follow  we  fail  to 
witness  to  truth  and  goodness. 

The  first  words  of  Jesus  to  his  dis- 
ciples were  a  call  to  decision:  "Fol- 
low me/'  Later  he  said,  "If  any  man 
will  come  after  me,  let  him  deny 
himself  and  take  up  the  cross  daily 
and  follow  me."  Neutralism  to  Jesus 
was  the  greatest  of  all  sins,  worse 
than  outright  and  deliberate  wicked- 
ness. About  a  man  of  neutral  mind  he 
said,  "The  last  state  of  the  man  is 
worse  than  the  first."  Later,  he  sol- 
emnly warned  his  disciples:  "Who- 
ever is  not  for  me  is  against  me,  and 
whoever  is  not  gathering  with  me  is 
scattering  abroad."  There  was  no 
neutralism  in  Jesus  Christ  and  when 
one  walks  down  the  gangplank  of 
the  ship  to  enjoy  liberty,  a  witness- 
ing person  is  very  cautious  about 
giving  a  neutralist  blessing  to  the 
immorality  of  the  crowd.  The  re- 
fusal to  participate  in  acts  that  de- 
grade is  a  witness  to  God.  A  positive 
stand  can  be  taken  for  honesty  in 
preference  to  thievery,  purity  in 
preference    to    libertinism,    temper- 
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ance  in  preference  to  drunkenness, 
love  in  preference  to  hate,  sacrifice 
in  preference  to  doubt. 

•  Speak  up.  To  be  sure  the  dedi- 
cated acts  of  a  Christian  are  con- 
tagious but  also  the  voice  of  a 
Christian  can  move  persons.  For  in- 
stances, the  honest  words,  "As  for 
me,  here  I  stand!"  may  be  just  the 
words  needed  to  keep  one  from  go- 
ing astray.  We  are  not  here  talking 
about  pious  platitudes.  A  person  can 
have  a  little  Testament  tucked  away 
in  his  jumper  pocket  and  come  up  to 
you  with  his  pious  look  and  pious 
tone  of  voice  and  say:  "Are  you 
saved,  brother?"  and  yet  have  ab- 
solutely no  influence.  In  fact,  this 
may  give  you  a  distaste  for  religion. 
Speaking  out  for  Christ  can  be  done 
quietly,  firmly,  and  without  a  "holier- 
than-thou"  attitude. 

But  this  is  not  to  suggest  we  are 
never  to  speak  up.  No,  just  the  op- 
posite. Sometimes  the  courageous 
witness  of  one  or  two  people  who  are 
unwilling  to  walk  in  moral  slime  will 
change  a  whole  situation. 

e  Read  the  Bible  and  current  books 
on  religion  and  philosophy.  There  is 
too  much  ignorance  about  religion. 
How  can  an  ill-informed  person  wit- 
ness effectively?  He  cannot  do  so.  In- 
stead of  the  pulp  magazines,  a  reli- 
gious book  might  be  helpful. 

The  Bible  is  very  essential  in  our 
religion.  It  must  not  be  neglected  by 
practicing  Christians.  Martin  Luther 
lived  and  labored  to  give  the  Bible 
to  the  people  in  a  common  language. 
This  brought  new  life  to  the  church. 


The  open  Bible  has  transformed  na- 
tions. It  has  freed  people  of  their 
superstitions.  It  has  supported  move- 
ments for  freedom,  education,  care 
of  the  sick,  honesty,  justice,  and 
strong  family  bonds. 

Where  the  Bible  has  been  un- 
known, darkness  and  oppression 
have  run  rampant.  Buchenwald 
murders,  Siberian  concentration 
camps,  and  tyrannical  leaders  come 
from  environments  removed  from 
Bible  study. 

The  message  must  be  clear  to  us 
in  witnessing  for  Christ.  We  must 
make  Bible  reading  a  daily  practice. 
The  future  of  our  land  depends  upon 
our  regard  for  intelligent  study  of 
the  Scriptures. 

•  And  finally,  give  oneself  to  ser- 
vice. Jesus  said  those  who  belong  to 
the  kingdom  of  God  are  the  ones 
who  feed  the  hungry,  clothe  the 
destitute,  visit  the  jails,  minister  to 
the  sick,  and  give  a  glass  of  cold 
water  to  the  thirsty  in  his  name. 
Being  "in  Christ,"  as  Paul  says, 
means  being  helpful  where  we  are. 
Look  around  you  today  and  see  if 
you  can  "Lay  aside  your  garments, 
and  gird  yourself  with  a  towel;  pour 
some  water  into  a  basin,  and  begin 
to  wash  feet."  This  symbol  of  twenty 
centuries  ago  portrayed  by  Jesus  is 
still  a  symbol  of  self-forgetful  ser- 
vice, of  such  dignity  that  we  are  al- 
ways humbled  and  chastened  by  its 
recollection.  You,  too,  in  your  own 
small  way,  may  be  a  window  with 
radiant  sun  shining  through  it  to 
make  it  glorious  forever.  ■  ■ 


Memorial  to  Eleven 
Who  Died 

(Continued  from  page  15) 

Why  is  the  job  not  completed? 
Because  Kim  wants  more  than  "just 
a  little  marker."  He  is  now  working 
on  a  memorial  hall  in  the  city  of 
Namhae  itself  "to  give  true  tribute  to 
the  men  who  gave  everything  for 
Korea." 

In  the  hall  he  would  display  for 
all  to  see  the  photos  he  has  of  each 
member  of  the  crew,  the  letters  he 
has  exchanged  with  the  families,  and 
his  scrapbook  of  photos  showing 
progress  as  it  was  made  step  by  halt- 
ing step. 

In  addition  to  his  letter  from  Pres- 
ident Eisenhower,  Kim  has  been 
commended  by  former  Vice-presi- 
dent Nixon  and  General  Lyman  L. 
Lemnitzer,  a  former  U.S.  Army 
Chief  of  Staff  and  one-time  com- 
mander of  all  U.S.  forces  on  Korea. 

It  may  take  time,  but  if  persever- 
ance counts,  the  hall  will  be  com- 
pleted. 

Until  that  time,  Kim's  monument 
will  remind  the  world  of  the  eleven 
young  Americans  who  died  for 
Korea.  The  marker,  Kim  says,  is 
"my  way  of  repaying  the  United 
States  for  its  fight  against  fear,  op- 
pression, and  imprisonment.  It  will 
always  be  a  reminder  of  the  good 
will  between  America  and  the  Re- 
public of  Korea."  ■  ■ 


Horse  sense,  naturally,  dwells  in  a  stable 
mind. — News-Journal. 
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Deeds  Rather  than  Words 


By  Walt  Disney 


IN  these  days  of  world  tensions, 
when  the  faith  of  men  is  being 
tested  as  never  before,  I  am  person- 
ally thankful  that  my  parents  taught 
me  at  a  very  early  age  to  have  a 
strong  personal  belief  and  reliance 
in  the  power  of  prayer  for  divine  in- 
spiration. My  people  were  members 
of  the  Congregational  church  in  our 
hometown  of  Marceline,  Missouri.  It 
was  there  where  I  was  first  taught 
the  efficacy  of  religion — how  it  helps 
us  immeasurably  to  meet  the  trial 
and  stress  of  life  and  keeps  us  at- 
tuned to  the  divine  inspiration.  Later 
in  DeMolay,  I  learned  to  believe  in 
the  basic  principle  of  the  right  of 
man  to  exercise  his  faith  and 
thoughts  as  he  chooses.  In  DeMolay, 
we  believe  in  a  supreme  being,  in 
the  fellowship  of  man,  and  the 
sanctity  of  the  home.  DeMolay 
stands  for  all  that  is  good  for  the 
family  and  for  our  country. 

Every  person  has  his  own  ideas  of 
the  act  of  praying  for  God's  guid- 
ance, tolerance  and  mercy  to  fulfill 
his  duties  and  responsibilities.  My 
own  concept  of  prayer  is  not  as  a 
plea  for  special  favors  nor  as  a  quick 
palliation  for  wrongs  knowingly  com- 
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mitted.  A  prayer,  it  seems  to  me,  im- 
plies a  promise  as  well  as  a  request; 
at  the  highest  level,  prayer  not  only 
is  supplication  for  strength  and  guid- 
ance, but  also  becomes  an  affirma- 
tion of  life  and  thus  a  reverent  praise 
of  God. 

Deeds  rather  than  words  express 
my  concept  to  the  part  religion 
should  play  in  everyday  life.  I  have 
watched  constantly  that  in  our  movie 
work  the  highest  moral  and  spiritual 
standards  are  upheld,  whether  it 
deals  with  fable  or  with  stories  of 
living  action.  This  religious  concern 
for  the  form  and  content  of  our  films 
goes  back  forty  years  to  the  rugged 
financial  period  in  Kansas  City  when 
I  was  struggling  to  establish  a  film 
company  and  produce  animated 
fairy  tales.  Many  times  during  those 
difficult  years,  even  as  we  turned  out 
Alice  in  Cartoonland  and  later  in 
Hollywood  the  first  Mickey  Mouse, 
we  were  under  pressure  to  sell  out  or 
debase  the  subject  matter  or  go 
"commercial"  in  one  way  or  another. 
But  we  stuck  it  out — my  brother 
Roy  and  other  loyal  associates — 
until  the  success  of  Mickey  Mouse 
and  Silly  Symphonies  finally  put  us 


in  the  black.  Similarly,  when  war 
came  to  the  United  States  in  1941, 
we  turned  from  profitable  popular 
movie-making  to  military  production 
for  Uncle  Sam.  Ninety-four  percent 
of  the  Disney  Facilities  in  Holly- 
wood became  engaged  in  special 
government  work,  while  the  re- 
mainder was  devoted  to  the  creation 
of  morale-building  comedy,  and 
short  subjects. 

Both  my  study  of  the  Scriptures 
and  my  career  in  entertaining  little 
ones  have  taught  me  to  cherish 
children.  But  I  don't  believe  in  play- 
ing down  to  them,  either  in  life  or 
in  motion  pictures.  I  didn't  treat  my 
own  youngsters  like  fragile  flowers, 
and  I  think  no  parent  should. 

Children  are  people,  and  they 
should  have  to  reach  to  learn  about 
things,  to  understand  things,  just  as 
adults  have  to  reach  if  they  want  to 
grow  in  mental  stature.  Life  is  com- 
posed of  lights  and  shadows,  and  we 
would  be  untruthful,  insincere,  and 
saccharine  if  we  tried  to  pretend 
there  were  no  shadows.  Most  things 
are  good  and  they  are  the  strongest 
things;  but  there  are  evil  things,  too, 
and  you  are  not  doing  a  child  a 
favor  by  trying  to  shield  him  from 
reality.  The  important  thing  is  to 
teach  a  child  that  good  can  always 
triumph  over  evil,  and  that  is  what 
our  pictures  attempt  to  do. 

The  American  child  is  highly  in- 
telligent— characteristically  sensitive, 
humorous,  open-minded,  eager  to 
learn,  and  has  a  strong  sense  of  ex- 
citement, energy,  and  healthy  cur- 
iosity about  the  world  in  which  he 
lives.  Lucky  indeed  is  the  grown-up 
who  manages  to  carry  these  same 


characteristics  into  adult  life.  It 
usually  makes  for  a  happy  and  suc- 
cessful individual.  In  our  full-length 
cartoon  features,  as  well  as  in  our 
live-action  productions,  we  have 
tried  to  convey  in  story  and  song 
those  virtues  that  make  both  chil- 
dren and  adults  attractive.  I  have 
long  felt  that  the  way  to  keep  chil- 
dren out  of  trouble  is  to  keep  them 
interested  in  things.  Lecturing  to 
children  is  no  answer  to  delinquency. 
Preaching  won't  keep  youngsters  out 
of  trouble,  but  keeping  their  minds 
occupied  will. 

Thus,  whatever  success  I  have  had 
in  bringing  clean,  informative  enter- 
tainment to  people  of  all  ages,  I  at- 
tribute in  great  part  to  my  Congre- 
gational upbringing  and  my  life- 
long habit  of  prayer.  To  me,  today, 
at  age  sixty-one,  all  prayer,  by  the 
humble  or  highly  placed,  has  one 
thing  in  common:  supplication  for 
strength  and  inspiration  to  carry  on 
the  best  impulses  which  should  bind 
us  together  for  a  better  world.  With- 
out such  inspiration,  we  would 
rapidly  deteriorate  and  finally  per- 
ish. But  in  our  troubled  time,  the 
right  of  men  to  think  and  worship 
as  their  conscience  dictates  is  being 
sorely  pressed.  We  can  retain  these 
privileges  only  by  being  constantly 
on  guard  and  fighting  off  any  en- 
croachment on  these  precepts.  To 
retreat  from  any  of  the  principles 
handed  down  by  our  forefathers, 
who  shed  their  bood  for  the  ideals 
we  still  embrace,  would  be  a  com- 
plete victory  for  those  who  would 
destroy  liberty.  ■  ■ 


'In  the  morning,  I  will  look  up!" 
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Almighty  God,  we  come  to  thee  in 
Jesus'  name.  Thy  son,  our  Savior, 
was  a  man  of  prayer.  He  prayed  in 
the  early  morning  before  it  was  day; 
he  at  times  prayed  all  night;  he 
prayed  on  the  Galilean  hillsides;  he 
prayed  in  the  busy  market  place;  and 
he  prayed  on  the  cross.  We,  too,  fol- 
lowing his  example,  want  a  life  of 
prayer.  Give  us  something  of  the 
faith  and  trust  and  belief  that  was 
his.  We  are  truly  grateful  for  Jesus — 
for  his  compassion,  his  love,  his 
mercy;  for  the  fact  that  he  teaches 
us  how  to  live;  for  his  forgiveness; 
for  the  salvation  he  brings  to  us 
through  his  sacrifice  on  the  cross;  for 
the  eternal  life  he  assures  us  by  his 
triumph  over  death  and  the  grave. 
In  thy  Son's  dear  name.  Amen. 

O  Blessed  Savior,  thou  hast  taught 
us  in  symbols — "You  are  the  salt  of 
the  earth";  "you  are  the  light  of  the 
world."  We  thank  thee  that  as  salt 
we  are  set  in  the  world  to  purify  it, 
to  preserve  it.  May  we  not  lose  our 
"savor,"  our  "saltness";  may  we  not 
degenerate  and  lose  our  strength  and 
our  witness.  We  thank  thee  for  thy 
bright  light  which  shines  in  us  and 
through  us.  Let  this  light  dispel  the 
darkness  of  sin  and  evil  and  neglect 
of  which  we  are  so  often  guilty.  Give 
us  thy  light  to  see  by,  to  walk  by,  to 
live  by.  In  the  name  of  him  who  said, 
"I  am  the  light  of  the  world,"  even 
Jesus.  Amen. 
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Heavenly  Father,  give  us  vision. 
Help  us  to  see  the  world — the  world 
that  thou  dost  hold  in  thy  hand;  the 
world  that  thou  didst  love — "For 
God  so  loved  the  world";  the  world 
for  which  thou  didst  die.  Forgive  us 
for  our  narrow  view.  May  we  see  that 
thou  didst  make  of  one  blood  all  the 
peoples  who  live  upon  the  earth — 
those  of  distant  lands  as  well  as  those 
at  home.  Enlarge  the  circle  of  our 
love  and  concern.  Help  us  to  see  the 
people  of  the  world — hungry,  un- 
educated, spiritually  lost — and  share 
with  them  our  food,  our  clothing, 
our  learning,  and  our  gospel  to  love, 
O  Lord,  is  to  share.  For  Jesus'  sake. 
Amen. 

O  God,  give  us  the  honesty  and  the 
fearlessness  to  examine  our  own 
lives,  to  find  the  evil  therein  and 
with  thy  help  to  be  rid  of  it.  Help 
us  to  look  in,  see  that  we  are  sinners, 
contented,  lazy,  fat,  indulgent,  per- 
verse, arrogant,  self-centered,  living 
a  meaningless  existence.  Give  us  the 
humility  to  pray  for  forgiveness. 
Help  us  to  look  out,  to  see  the  needy 
world  and  be  concerned  about  it  and 
to  give  ourselves  in  unselfish  service 
to  it.  Help  us  to  look  up,  to  have 
faith,  to  believe  in  thee,  to  trust, 
even  when  the  way  seems  dark;  to 
know  that  thou  art  our  God  and  to 
commit  ourselves  unto  thee  without 
reservation.  Through  Jesus  Christ, 
our  Lord.  Amen. 


BRIEF  NEWS  ITEMS 


Printing  Plant  in  Indonesia 

A  new  Christian  printing  plant 
will  be  built  in  Djakarta,  Indonesia, 
costing  $350,000,  according  to  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Floyd  Shacklock,  executive 
director  of  Lit-Lit.  Dr.  Shacklock 
points  out  that  the  Indonesian  Chris- 
tian Literature  Commission  'lias  de- 
veloped the  most  extensive  Christian 
literature  program  in  Asia." 

Lit-Lit  also  announces  that  there 
will  be  a  meeting  at  Kitwe,  Zambia, 
in  June,  1965,  of  some  thirty  literacy 
directors  from  many  nations  to  draw 
up  plans  to  extend  their  efforts  in  the 
field  of  literacy.  The  aim  is  to  lead 
more  adults  to  gain  competence  as 
citizens  and  church  members. 


qualified  to  tell  good  religious  music 
from  bad.  He  pointed  out  that  min- 
isters select  the  hymns  to  be  sung 
in  over  50  per  cent  of  the  churches, 
not  even  consulting  the  organist  or 
musical  director,  and  the  result  is 
"music  that  is  pleasant  and  safe 
rather  than  a  serious  expression  of 
worship."  He  said  that  too  often  the 
music  is  "saccharine  and  a  carry- 
over from  the  foot-tapping  revival 
meeting  days  which  are  no  longer 
adaptable  to  our  current  ideas  of 
worship." 

On  the  good  side,  the  professor 
declared  that  many  schools  of  the- 
ology today  are  offering  courses  in 
church  music  for  the  student  min- 


1964  Upper  Room  Award 

The  1964  Upper  Room  Award 
was  made  to  the  Rev.  Billy  Graham, 
world  evangelist,  "for  his  outstanding 
contribution  to  world  Christian  fel- 
lowship." The  award  stated  that  Dr. 
Graham  has  "preached  to  more  peo- 
ple in  person  and  has  worked  with 
more  Christians  of  many  denomina- 
tions than  anyone  else."  The  award 
was  made  at  a  dinner  in  Raleigh, 
N.C. 

Need  for  Better  Church  Music- 
Prof.  Allen  C.  Lannom,  associate 
professor  of  church  music  at  Boston 
University,    in    a    recent    interview 
stated  that  many  ministers  are  not 


Chaplain,  Col,  Roy  M.  Terry,  Fifth 
Air  Force  Staff  Chaplain,  presents 
S/Sgt  Clarg  Hagen,  Fuchu  choir  di- 
rector, with  plaques  for  honors  re- 
ceived in  the  recent  Fifth  Air  Force 
Chapel  Choir  Contest  while  members 
of  the  two  winning  choirs  look  on 
most  happily. 


Officers  and  men  with  their  families  attended  a  special  service  of  farewell 
and  dedication  of  the  worship  center  of  the  USS  Hancock.  Shown  above  are, 
L-R:  CAPT  A.  J.  Brassfield,  USN,  CO;  Rabbi  W.  Z.  Dalin,  Western  Area 
Dir.,  Commission  on  Jewish  Chaplaincy;  LCDR  L.  E.  Morrison,  USN,  Senior 
Lay  Leader;  LT  E.  J.  Bobrek,  CHC,  USNR,  Catholic  Chaplain;  LCDR 
W.  R.  Begg,  CHC,  USN,  Protestant  Chaplain;  ENS  J.  Paller,  USNR,  Jewish 
Lay  Leader;  CAPT  J.  S.  Ferris,  CHC,  USN,  Force  Chaplain,  Commander, 
NAF,  U.S.  Pacific  Fleet;  CAPT  H.  S.  Matthews,  Jr.,  USN,  Exec.  Off. 


ister;  and  there  is  a  more  musically 
literate  congregation;  and  organists 
and  music  directors  are  frequently 
university  trained  people. 

Bishop  Mueller  Makes  "No  Apolo- 
gies"  for  NCC  Civil  Rights  Work 

In  a  major  address  before  Meth- 
odist District  Superintendents  Bish- 
op Reuben  H.  Mueller,  president  of 
the  National  Council  of  Churches, 
declared  that  the  NCC  "makes  no 
apologies  for  its  efforts  to  gain 
justice  for  all.  We  are  committed  to 
civil  rights  and  will  keep  working  at 
it  until  the  battle  is  won."  He  also 
deplored  the  charges  that  the  NCC 
is  "soft  on  communism."  Stating  that 
he  had  been  a  member  of  National 
Council  boards  and  committees  since 
its  founding  in  1950  and  "I  have 
never  yet  met  any  person  affiliated 
with  the  council  who  indicated  Com- 
munist leanings." 


More  and  More  Older  People 

At  the  end  of  1964  the  U.S.  has 
about  eighteen  million  people  in  the 
65-and-over  club,  twice  as  many  as 
in  1940.  According  to  recent  gov- 
ernment figures,  the  typical  married 
couple  where  the  husband  is  65  or 
over  has  an  annual  income  of  about 
$3,350. 

Conscientious  Objector  Cases 

On  November  17,  1964,  the  Su- 
preme Court  took  under  advisement 
three  cases  "involving  a  complicated 
blend  of  theological  disputation  and 
constitutional  law"  (J.  D.  Pomfret, 
N.Y.  Times).  According  to  the  UMT 
Act  Congress  defined  the  "religious 
training  and  belief  by  which  per- 
sons "conscientiously  opposed  to  par- 
ticipation in  war  in  any  form"  were 
exempted  from  military  service.  Con- 
gress said  that  an  objector  had  to 
have  "a  belief  in  a  relation  to  a  Su- 
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preme  Being  involving  duties  su- 
perior to  those  arising  from  any 
human  relation."  Did  Congress 
create  "an  impermissible  classifica- 
tion" under  the  due-process  clause 
of  the  Constitution?  Daniel  A.  Seeger 
refused  to  submit  to  induction  into 
the  armed  forces  but  did  not  affirm 
his  belief  in  a  Supreme  Being.  So 
the  question  argued  by  the  Supreme 
Court  was  whether  or  not  a  man 
may  be  a  conscientious  objector  on 
other  grounds  than  religious.  At  the 
time  of  this  publication  no  decision 
has  been  reached  on  this  point. 

Religion  of  Senate  Members 

A  survey  of  the  religious  affilia- 
tions of  members  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
for  1965-66  show  that  there  are  24 
Methodists;  14  Roman  Catholics;  14 
Episcopalians;  13  Baptists;  11  Pres- 
byterians; 5  members  of  the  United 
Church  of  Christ;  5/2  Unitarians  and 


one-half  Friend  (a  dual  member- 
ship), 4  Mormons,  2  each  Lutherans 
and  Jews  and  1  each  Disciples  and 
Reformed.  Two  list  themselves  sim- 
ply as  Protestant  and  one  as  "no  af- 
filiation. " 

Visitors  to  Jordan 

A  new  Jordan  Tourist  Information 
Office  has  been  opened  at  530  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York  City,  N.Y.  under  the 
direction  of  Mohammed  Baghal.  In- 
quiries concerning  historical  and 
biblical  sites  and  other  Jordanian 
tourist  attractions  will  be  answered. 

World  Day  for  Leprosy 

A  World  Day  for  Leprosy  Suf- 
erers  was  observed  on  January  31, 
1965 — the  twelfth  annual  observ- 
ance. Money  was  raised  to  combat 
Hansen's  disease  and  stimulate  co- 
operative efforts  on  behalf  of  long- 
neglected  leprosy  sufferers. 


Group  who  participated  in  Laymen's  Sunday  at  the  Protestant  Service  of 
the  Post  Chapel,  Fort  Story,  Va.  CAPT  Frank  Nichols  (1st  row,  third  from 
right)  delivered  the  sermon  and  an  all-male  choir  sang  "The  Battle  Hymn 
of  the  Republic."  Chaplain  (Capt)  Lester  G.  Brady  (back  row,  right)  co- 
ordinated the  service.  Following  the  service  a  reception  was  given  for  two 
new  Protestant  chaplains:  Chaplain  (1st  Lt)  Heyward  P.  Knight  and 
Chaplain  (1st  Lt)  John  C.  Bailey,  Jr. 


®tje  Sank  fflaU n&ar 


MARCH  gets  its  name  from  Mars,  the  god  of  War.  The  Roman  calendar 
had  only  ten  months  and  March  was  the  first  month.  Later  January 
and  February  were  introduced  and  March  then  became  the  third  month. 
The  vernal  equinox  falls  about  March  21,  so  this  month  is  part  winter 
and  part  spring.  Tradition  says  the  last  three  days  of  March  were  borrowed 
from  April  and  so  are  always  stormy.  "Stormy  Weather."  Another  old 
tradition  is  that  "if  March  comes  in  like  a  lion,  it  will  go  out  like  a  lamb." 
The  entire  month  is  Red  Cross  Month;  also  Children's  Art  Month.  The 
Easter  seal  campaign  begins  and  does  not  end  until  Easter,  April   18. 

Mar.  3.  Lent   begins.    Ash   Wednesday.    The    day    derives    its    name  from 

ceremonial  ashes  worn  as   a   symbol  of  penitence.   During  Lent  many 

Christians  practice  self-denial.   Lent  continues   for  forty  weekdays   and 

six  Sundays. 
Mar.  4.  President's  Day.  Purpose:  "To  bring  about  a  better  understanding 

of   American   history   and   heritage   through   studying    the    lives    of   our 

presidents." 
Mar.  5.  World  Day  of  Prayer.  A  chain  of  prayer  that  extends  around  the 

globe. 
Mar.  7.  First  Sunday  in  Lent. 
Mar.  14.  Second  Sunday  in  Lent. 
Mar.  15.  Ides   of   March.   Julius   Caesar   assassinated  this   day   in   44   b.c. 

Also  Andrew  Jackson's  birthday,   the  seventh  President  of  the   United 

States.  Born  in  1767. 

Also  the  forty-sixth  birthday  of  the  American  Legion.  Organized  on  this 

day  in  1919. 
Mar.  16.  James    Madison's   birthday,    the   fourth   President  of   the    U.S.A. 

Born  this  day  in   1751. 
Mar.  17.  St.   Patrick's   Day.   Also   called   Shamrock   Day.    Patron   saint   of 

Ireland.  Born  in  the  fifth  century  in  Ireland. 
Mar.  18.  Grover  Cleveland's  birthday,  the  twenty-second  and  twenty-fourth 

President  of  the  U.S.A.  Born  this  day  in  1837. 
Mar.  20.  Spring  begins  at  9:10  a.m.  E.S.T. 
Mar.  21.  Third  Sunday  in  Lent. 
Mar.  28.  Fourth  Sunday  in  Lent. 
Mar.  29.  John   Tyler's   birthday,   the   tenth  President   of  the   U.S.A.   Born 

this  day  in  1790. 
Mar.  30.  Seward's    Day.    Observed   in   Alaska    on   the    anniversary   of   the 

acquisition  of  Alaska  from  Russia  in  1867. 
Mar.  30.  National  Shut-in  Day.  Remember  the  shut-ins. 

LOOKING  AHEAD:   April  11.  Palm  Sunday.   April   16.   Good  Friday. 
April  18.  Easter  Sunday. 
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THROUGHOUT  this  issue  of  THE  LINK,  you  will  find  four  articles 
prepared  not  only  for  individual  reading  but  also  for  group  dis- 
cussion and  for  help  to  lay  leaders  who  prepare  sermons  or  talks. 

1.  One  Talent  but  No  Alibis  (page  16) 
Bible  Material:  Matthew  25:14-30 

What  percentage  of  people  have  five  talents,  two  talents,  and  one 
talent?  How  does  a  person  discover  what  talents  he  has?  How  do  we  go 
about  developing  our  talents?  In  what  ways  does  God  help  us  to  de- 
velop our  talents? 

2.  The  Disciple  and  the  World:  Salt  and  Light    (page  32) 
Bible  Material:  Matthew  5:13-16 

What  does  Jesus  mean  by  his  use  of  the  symbols  "salt"  and  'light"? 
What  is  the  basic  job  of  the  church  in  the  world?  How  can  we  keep 
from  losing  our  "saltness"  and  how  do  we  keep  our  "light"  shining 
brightly?  What  things  are  wrong  with  the  modern  church?  How  can 
we  renew  it? 

3.  Your  Church  Back  Home  (page  44) 
Bible  Material:  Ephesians  5:21-33 

Why  should  we  keep  in  touch  with  our  church  back  home?  Why 
should  it  keep  in  touch  with  us?  While  we  are  away,  how  can  we 
enrich  our  relationships  with  persons  in  our  home  church?  What  rela- 
tionship should  we  have  with  the  chapel  on  our  base?  What  relationship 
with  the  church  of  our  denomination  nearby? 

4.  The  Challenge  to  Witness  (page  52) 
Bible  Material:  Acts  1:6-14 

How  can  we  witness  to  our  Christian  faith  without  displaying  an 
air  of  superiority  or  without  bragging?  Suggest  practical  things  we  can 
do  on  our  base  to  witness  to  Christ.  Is  Christianity  personal  only  or 
both  personal  and  social?  How  can  we  witness  in  the  social  areas  of  life, 
in  the  economic  and  political  areas?  In  what  other  areas  should  we 
witness?  What  is  the  single  most  pressing  problem  facing  Christians 
in  America  which  calls  for  a  firm  stand? 
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The  United  States  and  the  United  Nations.  Edited  by  Franz  B.  Gross.  University 
of  Oklahoma  Press,  Norman,  Okla.  1964.  $6.95. 

"The  transcendent  objective  of  the  United  States  policy  is  the  creation  of  a 
stable  world  order  based  on  Western  concepts  of  man  and  legality.  Can  the 
United  Nations,  despite  the  rending  confrontations  within  its  ranks,  help  to 
promote  such  a  world  order?"  This  book  supplies  resource  material  in  the  form  of 
articles  and  addresses  by  a  number  of  authorities  which  will  help  the  reader 
answer  the  question  indicated  above. 

Love  and  Sexuality  by  Robert  Grimm.  Translated  from  the  French  by  David  R. 
Mace.  Association  Press,  291  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.  10007.  $3.50. 

Much  has  been  written  about  love  and  sexuality.  The  author  states  the  unique- 
ness of  this  book  as  follows :  "In  this  essay  we  have  tried  to  adopt  a  comprehensive, 
open-ended  approach,  in  the  manner  of  a  dialogue  between  God  and  his  world." 
Human  love  reflects  divine  love  and  in  marriage  man  finds  the  best  opportunity 
for  love  to  develop.  And  it  is  in  the  Bible  that  we  find  the  will  of  God  for  man 
in  every  relationship,  including  sexuality.  A  significant  book. 

The  High  Cost  of  Holy  Living  by  Dwight  Hervey  Small.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co., 
Westwood,  N.J.  1964.  $3.50. 

Often  we  feel  spiritually  defeated.  What  are  the  causes?  How  can  we  win  the 
battle  against  sin  and  achieve  greater  consecration  to  the  cause  of  Christ?  This 
devout  author,  in  line  with  the  mystics  who  have  proclaimed  the  way  of  holy 
living,  seeks  to  answer  these  questions  in  two  parts:  first,  Facing  Up  to  Failure; 
and  second,  Victory  All  the  Way.  For  those  who  drift  spiritually  this  will  be  a 
disturbing  book. 

Dance  to  the  Piper  by  Agnes  de  Mille.  Bantam  Books,  Inc.,  271  Madison  Ave. 
New  York,  N.Y.  10016.  Pathfinder  edition.  1964.  60  cents. 

The  Ship  by  C.  S.  Forester.  Bantam  Books,  Inc.  Pathfinder  ed.  1964.  45  cents. 

The  first  book  is  the  fascinating  autobigraphy  of  one  of  America's  greatest 
dancers — the  niece  of  Cecil  B.  de  Mille.  As  the  Saturday  Review  points  out,  Miss 
de  Mille  lays  bare  the  "wonder,  heartbreak,  the  intensity,  the  drudgery  .  .  .  the 
joy  and  the  agony  .  .  .  and  the  glory  of  the  true  artist's  life." 

The  Ship  is  a  spine-tingling  novel  of  modern  war  at  sea.  As  the  New  York  Times 
reports:  "A  thrilling  tale  of  high-speed  fighting." 

"But  thanks  to  my  friends  for  their  care  in  my  breeding, 
Who  taught  me  betimes  to  love  working  and  reading." 

Isaac  Watts 
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The  Answer  to  Why 

Chaplain  Orvil  T.  Unger  read  "The  Beggar  Poet"  for  December  and  came 
across  Richard  Smith's  little  poem  "Why?" 

When  at  last 
We  get  our  quarters, 
Why  do  they  always 
Give  us  orders? 

So  Orvil's  muses  got  to  working  and  he  wrote  "Answer": 

If    we    move    into    quarters 
Without    competent    orders, 
We  lose  our  cents, 
Moving  at  our  expense. 

So  there! 

— Chaplain  Unger  is  a  Lt  Col  in  the  Air  Force,  3220  Boydstun,  Carswell  AFB, 
Texas  76127. 

THE  LINK  Essential  for  Getting  Through  the  Army 

I've  spent  some  time  in  the  Women's  Army  Corps.  I  enjoyed  reading  THE  LINK 
during  those  days.  In  fact,  I  don't  think  I  could  have  gotten  through  the  Army 
as  well  as  I  did  without  it. 

— Anna  Steele,  Steeles,  W.Va. 

Likes  The  December  Issue  Especially 

I  have  just  received  the  December  issue  of  THE  LINK  and  send  this  little  note 
to  let  you  know  how  much  I  enjoyed  it.  The  contents  of  this  little  booklet  are 
always  very  interesting,  and  this  particular  number  is  particularly  so.  It  is  excellent 
and  I  want  to  congratulate  you  and  those  associated  with  you  in  its  preparation. 

— Lt.  Commissioner  John  Grace,  The  Salvation  Army,  Natl.  Hq.,  120-130  West 
14th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10011. 

A  Donation 

I  am  sending  you  $5.00  as  a  donation  to  THE  LINK  general  fund  for  use 
as  you  see  fit.  .  .  .  May  the  Lord  bless  you  in  all  the  laudable  things  you  may 
attempt  in  the  future. 

— Ch,  Capt,  Lemul  D.  McElyea,  USAF,  119  Charing  Cross  Lane,  San  Antonio, 

Texas. 

Fine  Publication 

THE  LINK  is  a  fine  publication  and  we  appreciate  the  work  done  by  your  staff. 
—Chaplain,  Maj  Gen,  Robt.  P.  Taylor,  Chief  of  Chaplains,  USAF 
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Salesman:  "Madam,  you  can  buy 
this  home  freezer  for  what  you  save 
on  your  food  bills." 

Housewife:  "Yes,  I  know,  but  we 
are  buying  our  car  on  the  bus  fares 
we  save,  our  washing  machine  on 
the  laundry  bills  we  save  and  our 
house  on  the  rent  we  save.  We  just 
can't  afford  to  save  any  more  right 
now." — H.  A.  Wenige,  Louisville 
Courier- Journal  Magazine. 

A  fourth  grade  teacher  got  on  a 
bus  and  took  the  only  empty  seat 
next  to  a  man  who  looked  like  a 
dullard.  After  a  while  she  opened 
her  brief  case  and  unfolded  a  map 
of  Korea  to  prepare  her  geography 
lesson  for  the  following  day.  The 
simpleton  gazed  steadily  as  he  could 
at  the  map  and  finally  asked  in  a 
worried  voice:  "You're  sure  you're 
on  the  right  bus?" — Adapted  from 
The  Locomotive. 


"Gee,    thanks,    fellows.    What    is    the 
big  candle  in  the  middle  for?" 


A  professor  commented  about  a 
student,  "He's  got  a  mind  like  a 
blotter.  He  soaks  up  everything,  but 
he  gets  it  all  backwards."— NRTA 
Journal. 


The  health  officer,  after  inspecting 
Hiram's  farm,  found  that  the  hogpen 
was  nearer  the  house  than  it  should 
be. 

"You'll  have  to  move  the  hogpen, 
Hiram,"  he  said.  "It's  unhealthy,  you 
know." 

"Oh,  I  don't  know  about  that," 
was  Hiram's  indignant  reply.  "That 
hogpen's  been  right  where  it  is  nigh 
onto  fifteen  years,  an'  I  ain't  lost  a 
pig  yet." — F.  G.  Kernan. 


The  American  tourist  was  greatly 
impressed  by  the  Colosseum  at 
Rome.  "Boy,  what  a  nifty  stadium," 
he  remarked.  "Now  where's  the  col- 
lege?"— Watchman-Examiner. 

Of  all  sad  words 
Of  tongue  or  pen; 
The   saddest   are  these: 
"You're  fat  again!" 

— Anna  Herbert. 
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